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The following article 
under the heading THE 



appeared in the 10/31/87 Kayhan Int'l (London) 
ISLAMIC MOVEMENT IN AFGHANISTAN: 



Besidn pntMif a gntve piiiiiiai 
p rob l em in ioda> s »nrtd (he 
Afginnistan MMie is a new chap- 
ter in the cour>« cit ihe Namic 
flohal movrmeni againM the 
arrogant powers and has man> 
cultural, geographical, and 

ideotogicai similarities with 
blaniiclnn 

The issue ol Afghacistan i* 
comparable to the Paiesiiroan 
problem, being the result ol 
expansionism of giobai arrogance 
in regard to the geopolitical sig- 
luficance of the two regions. 

The occupation of Afghanistan 
eight }'ear! ago brought about the 
most tniricaie probiera in Russia's 
foreign poiicy. 

Posing as a supporter of libera- 
tion movements, due to its history 
of aid to Cuba and Nicaragua in 
Latin America and Mozambique 
and Congo in Africa, the Soviet 
Union was faced with the true 
and false defenden of Afghanis- 
tan in intemationai associations 
(U N.. Noa-Aligned Mitvement. 
and IsSanw; Conference; after its 
mvaiion of Ihe Afghan lerTitnrv 
As a fcwii. the impact uf the 
I S propagMda was 



ff aiiB wm bin's 
the dontnation of the Western 
superpower as a resuh of the 
viaorv of the islamic Rcwiluiion 
in 1979 which foiled the doctrine 
of the U.S. adfflinisiration based 
on fomwig a safety belt (Cliina. 
Pakistan, iran. and Turi:ey) 
around Russia, and 'n the wake of 
the occupatK>n ol AfghaniMan 
and the augmennsion of Soviet 
military pmence in international 
waters, the U.S. had to show 
nwre intensive reactions in the 
Field of intemationai diplomacy. 
The U.S. sought to establish rela- 
tions with the internal movements 
of Afghanistan and further equip- 
ped Pakistan wiih nmi^mmmim 
the meantime. 

For further information about 
the Islamic movtmcm s process 
in Afgtaanisnn j^mi'S»mw&i^ 
iat occupien. we wii iMriw mm- 
tion of the texture of (be Afghan 
SDdety: 



Afghanisiaa has Men ealleif 
the heart of Asu. It is situateit in 
the nonbera and eastern heinis> 
ptoo. Its area is 6^7,497 square 
uioinetcn. 

It is bounded north by Russian 
Turkestan, east by Kashmir; *«t 
by Iran, and southeast by 
Pakistan 

It has a warm and dr> climate. 
Afghanistan has no otniei to tte 
■eas. ' 

Gcopottia 

Its population is 22 million with 
over 4 million uprooted. The cap- 
ital is Kabul. The type of govem- 
meni is (cnmroumsi) democratic 
repuMK The race is a combina- 
tion of «hite and Mongoloid. The 
lanjjRiage is Ptrtian and Paslm> 
The religion is Islam with the 
maK'nty of people follow«s ttW 
Sunni (Manafi) school. 211 lo JO^ 

•'e Shi as and a Buddhist 
minonty 

The flag consists of three 
colon: blaci:. green, and red 
Herat. K»ndahar. Baikh, |i|d 
Ma/ar-e Shanf arr. the im^ai^ " 
towns of Afghanistan. 



Afghanisian is among the most 
LTipoverisbed coitntnes of the 
wrrld. 

Its maior resources are copper, 
line, iron, natural gas, ami ml. 



in ftriettffuni fcWHres tre 
rice. whBM. and piNatoes. The 
main liveaiork is sheep 

The currency is Afghani. 
Machinery, fabric, and eleciriaii 
mob are the main inqions while 
sheep skin's wool, tiried ftuits. 
and handit^afts aie espnned. 
Afghanims tain pom and rail- 
ways. 

KMwrfciri Gevgraplrr 
A kxig time ago Afghanistan 
was a part of Iranian territory. 

During the rule (>f Nader Shah 
it was entrusted to his representa- 
tive: Ahmad Abdali. After the 
aiMSsination trf Nader it wa& par- 
'itioned from Iran. From iWil 
through I9<9. that is to say for 
about 40 years Afghaiustm was 
adrainisieiC8 as a Bntish ooktry 
In 1919 Afghanistan gsuned 
inde penden ce. Until 1974 when 
Muhammad Znber Shah wasi 
mvttbanm m a coup the Afghan 
reaime was nwn a ith icit. 

MuhanmM Onuood I^M»#e 
first presidew of AfgMWSaaswK 
overthrown in Iw9 and the 
"Khatq" democratic party seiied 
power through a coup d'etat 
under the leadership (if Nur- 
Muhammad Taraki. Almusi a 
year later Taraki was also pushed 
aside by Hafizullah Amm. A few 
months later Hafizullah Amm. 
too, was replaced by Kaimal. At 
present. .Nafihultah. relying on 
the throne of power, is shedding 
the blood of Muslim Afgtian 
women. chiMren. and men more 
ruihlesrty than ever before. 
TheAlmaof Ocrapatfom 
The soaalist regime of Russia 
invaded Huntaiy in 1936 and 
occupied the territary of Czechos- 
lovakia in l9hH. thereby establish- 
ing us own sociabst domination 
and trampling other nations, 
wereignty under boott of 
the Red Army 

Sinniltaiieo<isly with the culmi- 
nation of the Islamic Revolution 
in Iran and (he expansion of the 
Islamic movemem in the region. 
Ru.ssia which had already infil- 
trated and pined a foothold in 
the roumry. and approached the 
en of physical hegemony and 
picsenoe. From a king time ago 
(h« Soviet Union hnd bared its 
mmam fangs for expancKni its 
mnuMee and gauung imm » 
the warm waters of the UmiMl 
Gulf. ■ ' ' 

The Soviet government 
believed that the occupation of 
A^anistan and subsequem pro- 
vocation of "autonomous'* daims 
in Iran's and Pakistan's Baluches- 
tan wousd pave the way (or the 
Red Army. Perhaps in dns wiy 
Cnina could be encirefed bf the 
Russians. 

After the participation of over 
I lO.O*) Russian troops as well as 
numerous armored divisions, 
anillery and MiG 23 and 2S bom- 
bers in this barbaric invasitM, the 
common borders of the EaRen 
superpower with Iran was 
extended to 3^00 kilometers. 

However, with its military 
occupation of Afghanistan. 
Rwsia plunited into a quaoniie 
Imm. wMcb there seems to & n« 



rI years before the coup. 
Mmt iieadk of the Soviet-backed 
v^me in Afghanistan had begun 
to infiltrate yvemmewtaJ offices 
and schools in order to prepme 
ground U« Marxisi-yMMMst 
ihouif^ tfitiie puUkopiniM. lit 
this reflMined <Mljr a tfrmift. 
Af^taiilsian or Asia, and AflMnb 



of Europe, are among the few 
nations lyranniied by Mandsi 
parties despite an overwhetoning 

onjority (over SS% ) of Muslimi. 

The U.S. Strategy 
Tlie U S has taken the best 
advantage of Russia's military 
occupation of Afghanistan. By 
increasing its anive presence in 
Pakistan through the supply oi 
atomic arms and espionage 
AWACS airentfi to that country, 
the criminai U S. seeks to gain 
mure "hentage" in the region. 

The U.S. fears the rule of 
Muslim forces (following the 
(Hilicy of "neither East nor 
West") in Afghanistan. Mean- 
while, it is oppwed to the Rtmaan 
presence in the neig Mw ri iiiBtf of 
Pakistan. 

Seeking to bring Westem- 
indined and "titanr fbrces to 
power in Afghaaisttn (such as the 
"revolution movement" and "the 
rescue from") the U.S. ammpis 
to form a chain, made up of 
Turkey. Pakistan, AfgfamiaiM, 
and reactionary Arab states, 
around Iran in order to prevem 
the export and spread of the 
revolution in the region. 

In order to reach this aim the 
U.S. suppora seculw natinnalian 
and feudal lords and attempts m 
the meamime to divert the atten- 
lion of Islamic Iran from 
Afghanistan by imensifyiiM the 
Iraqi-HnpoBcd war and :he Per- 
sian Gulf issue. On the oUier 
hand, by fanning the flame of 
rehgious tensnns and dasiies in 
Pakistan and India, the U.S. tries 
to diminish tte concern and 
emhusiaHn of the Pakistani Mus- 
lin» admit the Afgiian issue 
which Mne from Mamie sol- 
idarity. 

He V.S. Has EaMwl ifet Aram 
WdiT««AfMi 

t- Saudi Anhia- fliere is no 
doubt t.'ia: with the servnude and; 
obedience of the Zionist-Saudi 
regime to the U.S. the Saudis 
nave entered the A'ghen issue by 
•neans of petrtHJoHais. By sup- 
porting such parties as "the 
Islamic Party.'" "Siar. "the 
Islamic Assodatior." vid "the 
Revolution Mov.;meni" of 
Molawi Muhammad Nai>i 
Muhammadi. Satidi Arabia 
attempts to decrease their inclina- 
tion to the Islamic Republic. The 
Saudis have sought to absorb the 
Afghan oppo i ie i i n of Russia in 
Pakistan by giving them financial 
aid. medicine and food and build- 
ing a hospital by the Red Cram 
under the auapiises of the Saudi 
Embamy in Pakiaoa. The Saudis 
pnan and disiril^. a^SU'& 
books propagating Wahfialteia 
Pakistan. It shotdd be ramariied 
that seveiai iastnutes of Western 
aauMries are atw anolved in this 
connection such at die I.CQ. of 
Italy, the I.R.C of the U.S., aad 
theC.I.Z.of Geraiany. 

2- PsXistan- Trying to attract 
the Afghan struggleis and equip- 
ping them wiUi arms like Stinger 
missiles (which are indirectly sup- 
plied by the U.S.. in fact), Zia-ul 
Haq attempts to deviate the 
Afghan forces from the "neither 
East nor West" policy and 
teserve a special place for himself 
in the future regime of 
AfdHMiHan. 
sTittce over 2 million war- 
Afghans live in a border 
in Pakistan, the Pafcis- 
timi p v w i UMl has assumed a 




kuid of guardiamhip vi»-a-vis the 
issue of Afghanistan in the 
Geneva Cbnferenoe. 



!• Tte So«i«t have readwil a 
(iead md. Tteyoommiiieiip^^ 
cal siHGide wmi the bbmoaf of 



They have been unsuccessful 
under the guise of the democraac 
regime wMdi succeeded Oavood 
Khan. The tamed puppets of 
Russia have been unable to solve 
even the Bnaikst ec oe o t aie and 
political probioiaa of 
Afghanistan. 

FoUowing the Russian occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan die Soviets' 
"revolutionary prestige'' was 
quesnonad and the liberation 
movements which were partly 
tmder the umbrella of the Soviet 
military and financial support 

TR to doubt die event 
MiLtary dead end The Ri»- 
sian soldiers' unfamilianty wnh 
the mountainous terrain of 
AfghaiMan has immetsed diem 
in a quagmwe. for 
cannot work there. 

Invigorated by their Is 
behels the Muslim people of 
Afghanistan have inflicied heavy 
damages on dw Red Army in 
their heroic struggle Mamst 
foreign occupation. 

Some Soviet dama^ and 
awaMea aie: am 20.000 soi- 
dwrs dead, many etfigtaers and 
heliixipien downed, aumerous 
light and heavy mm cultured, 
and many RuaMli iRilitafy men 
taken oinivie. M present, the 
Sgvint svar machine U Afghanis- 
tan haa practically failed. 

One of the ways for the Afghan 
Muslim MuiahHieei! to pnivide 
anm is to capture the oocupien' 



The Soviet invasion of 
A/ghaiirtian has drawn the ataen- 
tion of « billion Muslims to a 
great Miffenng in die Muain 
worU. The Islamic teadetv reiigi- 
<Mi scholars, and nations arc ooo- 



fran 



isMflgaboaiai 
sofoiioo 10 the issue of Afghanis- 
tao fiHIowing its pobcy of sup- 
ponuf ite MHsiB wortd's yber- 
aiion movements. Islamic iran 
has given refuge to over 1.5 miU- 
ioo Afghans and is seriously con- 
cerned about the esubHshmem of 
security in its eastern borders and 
the elinunUKin of tin aggressor's 
influence from the islamic 



country. 
Bnefly 



oondude thai 
and SoviMs 



identity of die 
Afghanistan. Today the' 
people of Afghanistan are beinc 
wronged more than ever bdtoio, 
for attempts are made lo o«» 
shadow the Islamic nature of tbeir 



Whm SkauM the Afghaa DmT 

I- preserve the Islamic leader 
ship 

i- expel the oocuiiin unoondi- 
uooaUy 

3- establish the system of gov- 
ernment demanded by the 
Muslim majority liaou^ a vio* 
lem snuggle 



4- keep away from iniemai and 
sectarian clashes. And due lo iu 
Islamic revolutiomuy obligation. 
Islamic Iran shouU afford finan- 
cial, ideokigical. and dipiomatie 
support to the Muslim siniggiei* 
IB loey have been ail aJoog. 



US charges Soviets 
harassed diplomat 

WASHINGTON - The State De- 



partment chat^ yesterday that 
a US dlpkmiat staUoned in Afgh- 
alDStan was deliberately mistreat- 
ed and harassed by Soviet troops 
in Kabul, the Afghan capital. 
State Department spokeswoman 
Phyllis Oakley said. "On Dec. 8. 
Edmund McWiiliams. a US Em- 
bassy official in Kabul, was 
stopped and held at gunpoint by 
Soviet soldiers who falsely ac- 
cused Mr. McWIIIiams of photo- 
graphing a military convoy." She 
said he did not have a camera. 

Boston Globe 12/17 



A Moaoow newspaper haa com- 
pianad Oat aona of the kiwcr clMs 
Sovitt eitiiBmaie being puahad m 
the WW wMIe diiidreo of wdNo- 
do people are enjoyint rest at 
homea. This negative atttude is 
one of the devetopmentt which 
are faiwint tlw speculatioas ttet 
ttie Soviet leader. Mktaail Qnr- 
babadMV EB^MaialiitaaBptMiy 



PT 11/27 ' 
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King; of Cashmere 

When it comes to cashmere, 
Dawson International is not a name 
on a par widi Ballantyne or Pringle, 
to mention two well-known labels. In 
fact, Dawson, a BhUsh company, 
owns thoae labels and more: goat 
farms ia Australia ; sorting, cleaning, 
dyeing and yam-spinning factorws hi 
Scotland, and knitting factories Hi 
Scotland an d Hong Kong. 

According to Irwin Joffe, the " 
president of Dawson's American 
subsidiary, these propenies make the 
company, which had 1986 sales of 
£335 million (about $600 million at 
current exchange rates), the world's 
biggest cashmere user./ ''We ointiol 
Wpsrcent of world casnmere 
output," Mr. Joffe said. 

Lately, though, a cashmere 
shortage has been reported. But the 
word shortage is shorthand for a 
more complex situation. Cashmere 
comes from Kashmir goats, raised 
mamly in China. Afghanistan and 
Iran. The last two sources are 
problematic and China has lately 
become a problem, too. because of 
economic decentralization in China. 

"The same number of goats exist." 
Mr. Joffe said. ' 'but you need to lOMiw 
your way around." 
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Soviet Terrorism in 




^mstm 



New rapom on hiran rigins 
vidatkms in Afghnten piove 
that Russian agena supervise tlie 
tonan and intenogation of many 
Afghan pt^ticai phsonen. Many 
vicdnu give accounts of various 
methods of tonure being admims- 
teied during interrogations in 
Afghan jails, on instructions from 
Russian superviscMS. Methods of 
extracting confessions range from 
severe beating, to electrical 
shodts and other forms of abuse. 
A wocnaa was reported being 
locked ia a oeil in wbidi the body 
of < dead vjetia lay oa the floor. 
AaMlm viaaa tpoka at a But- 
irtM- supervisor instrttctfng 
A^^jjua interrogators tc adminis- 
wr dccukil ducks to sensitive 

putt 9( 'Mt-lM^. 

.AjawM gi to aww OKS. the 
RMitei ui|MNiMn do nopscein 
loainlnartHfepenS^Qy. ibere is 
00 diawi that diey eneounie it 
oo a wide scale in Afghan jails to 
extract confessions trom political 
p r iM oe n ahout their political 
mtautUwrt aad oppouooa mi- 

. Wlthoot Food 
At least 90,00d 'prisonen are 
being kicked. up in appalling 
prison conditions and concentra- 
tion camps run by the iChad secret 
police in Afghanistan. The 
Jamiat-e Islami commander. 
Fennuddin Afzali, had told news 
leporteis in an interview after his 
release that prisoners are kept 
vitoaut food for days whSe so«e 
liBllnrso toftwe. Afzali wM livid 
frM a Kott gsoi ator foor y«BS 
dMemwo last Jtiiy. He said tuK a 

gteat number of poUticai prison- 
«n hi>v« dic<i due to severe tar- 
fur* wbilm ihmir rolmtivmt 
rcmaiaeti unaware of their fate. 
Afzali alsb disclosed that thete is 
aa aver^ o( over 1,000 political 
rtWlinrrs in every Afghan pro- 
vince but 60,000 Afghan prison- 
ers are being k«t io Pttl-e Char- 
Uu pnson m KmwI n^cii is four 
tinea laofe dwo Ae snl's capac- 
ity. The majority of the Af^an 
political prisoners are being 
detained without having been 
tried. 

Afzali gave details of his own 
arrest saying that heand 30 other 
Afghan Mujahideen were cap- 
tured during an operation in the 
Oasht-e Marza area of Herat on 
tbe moniing of April 21,1983..H$ 
was tortured in a Khad interroga- 
tion camp for aixMtt six nxMiths 
and later sent u> the {nison in 
Htnu. The Mujahideen oooman- 
der said that the Russians have 

released some prisoners after 
ann o unci n g the $o<alled "cease- 
fire and national reoondUation 
prognm." The process of releas- 
ing the prisoners was stop[>ed 
when the Mujahideen and the 
Afghan people rejected the Rus- 
sian propaganda campaign. 

The Afghan nightmare woukt 
not be ooo^lete without Rusaan 
iagiedients. These include tor- 
tere. bombardment ol rwai areas 
aocuaed of oi^osing the oomnum- 
ist remoe io K^xil. and provid- 
iag the surrogate regime of 
NajSwIIaii with all forms of logis- 
tic and political support. 
OviBans IVbutyred 

Last month, Russians were 
nporxed to have launched a mas- 



sive military operations in 
A^anistan's Logar Valley 
wlieie 74 AfgNn emganpi^, 
martyred and 150 houses rwBiBd ' 
to rubbles by Soviet booftuv in 
the Baraki Barak, Muhammad 
Agba and Ab Chakanarea.Hi2bj 
Isuunt sources gave details of the 
Soviet operation conducted bet- 
ween Ooober 15 to 22, reporting 
that bombing by Soviet piaiies 
and shelling by armored units 
have caused severe damage to the 
rural bcaiities <rf-Qutab Khail, 
Zaqum Khail, Kolangar. Ab 
fosh. Bad fOu^. CWa Khusk aad 
Bdioas. Hie soiaoes also said 
that Soviet planes dropped 14 
napalm bombs as a result of 
which new crops were destroyed 
and several catties were Icined. 
Napalm bombs were also drop- 
ped at Bad Khab and .A.b Josh but 
fortunately, the civiiian popula- 
tion had already fled to the 
nearby mountains. 

AnUd these reports, there is no 
lunger »ay doubt la many 
people's minds that Moscow's 
calls for a peaceful settlement to 
the Afghan problem arc sheer 
propaganda. Babrak Karmal's 
expulsion last year can only be 
read as a sign that Moscow is 
getting tougbCT om Af^Mostu. 
while paradcHdafly inMufcfng of 



&iot dM «nAd»wai of the few 
thousud Soviet itoopi, bon- 
bovbaeat of rebel position 
btt iMOH^kd. hardly a sign of 
seeking taBcs over the future of 
Afghanistan. 

In the face of these develop- 
ments, the Afghan Muslim 
Mujahideen are stepping up their 
military pressure on the Kabul 
regime. Unity of the ranks among 
the different factions of the 
Mujahideen was achieved lately 

with the formation of Afghan 
Mujahideen alliance. Muhammad 
Yunis Khalis, the alliance head 
during a recent trip to the United 
Nadons dismissed reports of dis- 
unity among the alliance. He said 
during an interview: "... we must 
indicate that this is not an 
alliance only of seven or ci^t 
parties. It is the alliance of the 
whole Afghan naiiCHi. unity erf 
the vdioie nation, ff tfie Sema 
and the Cofamatust Party were 
not an distacte, obviou^ this 
(the alliance) would basically be 
the representative government of 
Afghanistan." 

U.N. Efforts Unacceptable 

The head of the Afghan guer- 
ritla alliance also denied that 
fighters under his conunand had 
<;old any of rhe:r U-S.-made 
Siiiigcr .'inla-iiircraft MriWlvs tti 
Iran. 

"Our cause is not to gain 
money. ...Our struggle is far 
beyond that," the guerrilla leader 
sud through a translator at a 
news conference. 

The rebel alliance wants the 
United Nations to give it the 
U.N. scat now occupied by the 
Moscow- bucked Kabul govern- 
ment. 

Khalis blamed Soviet pro- 
paganda for reports that Mujahi- 
deen had sold the shouldcr-fircd 
StHigeis to Iran. 



He also said the Mujahideen 
alliance will rejea an attempt by 
U.N. meiMator Cbrdovez 
to establish contact between it 
and the ICibul government, which 
he describes as a Soviet "puppet 
regims." 

Such contact would only 
enhance Soviet efforts to 
legitimize the Kabul govenunent, 
he said. 

Cordovez, a U.N. 
undersecretary-gemsral, has been 
trying for fiw yeans to negotiate a 

Eeace settlement by siiuttling 
ack and forth between 
negotiators for Pakistan and the 
Kabul government. 

Khalis said Confajvcz has not 
invited the guerrillas to take part 
in the indirect negotiation;. 

The guerrilla diieftan said the 
Afghan Mujahideen alliance is 
skeptical about U.S. oilman 
Armand Hammer's private peace 
initiative. "We have suspicions 
about Or. Hammer because he is 
a btBmmeam," fdttfis sid. 

Hsmfflcr. the hc;id of 
Ca/iCoi iiij-buscJ - Occu/cnt al 
Petroleum, has met with high- 
ranking Soviet, Afghan and 
Pakistani ofHcials, in an effort to 
persuade them to accept a coali- 
tion govenmient that ia^ides ex- 
king Nadir Shah. 

Asked if the alliance would 
welcome the former king. Khalis 
said that onoe Soviet troops with- 
drew from Afghanistan, the 
Afghan peo|^ will dcdde what 
kind of government they want. 

Khalis said the Pakistan-based 
guerrillas do not plan to set up a 
government in exile. .He claimed 
the Mujahideen control 80% of 
their homeland and could "estab- 
lish a government in Afghanistan 
tomorrow" if they could only set 
up solid (tefenses a8«i»t 
attacks. 

In a related development, the 
spokesman of the Afghan Islamic 
aniitioo Hojjatolcslam Alami 
said Satitfdqr (I<foy. 14} interna- 
tiooal bodies should pressure the 
Soviet oeeupsfim foroai «» uiKiiMi- 
ditionally withdraw from 
.Afghanistan. 

issuance of any rcsoiutiun by 
the United Nations in whicit the 
occupying country is not iden- 
tified, cannot help solve the 
Afghan issue at ail, he added. In a 
talic to the Islamic Republic News 
Agency (IRNA), Hojj. Alami 
called for the expulsion of the 
Kabul regime's representative 
from the U.N. adding that a 
Mujahideen representative 
should replace him. llie Muslim 
people of Afgiianistan reject any 
con'.litiun for withdrawal uf 
foreign forces from the countr/. 
wliicii guarmttees recognition of 
tiv iitegai KaiwI regime, Alam: 
stressed. 

1.12m Casualties 

Based on a report issued l;:->t 
month in Islamabad, the a;piiai 
of Pakistan, sonic 1 aiiilion and 
100,000 Afghanis have been mar- 
tyred and anot.^cr 400,Ci!n i>y 
abled by the Commumat 
ogs^^^^^itan over ihe 



According to the hia.Tiic 
Republic News Agency frtmr^- ' 
Islamabad, the information pre- 
pared by the joint efforts of a 
Pakistani research institute, 
affiliated to the University of 
Geneva, and a number of other 
international organizations in 
connection to tne number of 
casualties inflicted on Afghans 
over the last nine years was pub- 
lished by the Afghan News 
A^Qcy in Islamabad. 

According to this rep«r t the 9' 
yrar-old unju« wur, impssed : 
tfct; Communist o<ccupier, ha-s 
resulted in 1 million and UZ.OOO 
martyrs and 387.000 disabled. Of 
the 1 million and 112-000, 46 
were martyred as a result of aerial 
bombings, 12% of artil!er>- fire. 
33% of bullet wounds, of 
I mine explosions, 2% of refugee 
transfer to refugee camps in diffe- 
rent countries and 4% as a conse- 
quence of other incidents. 
. He fep^ demonstrates that 
6.6% of the people of Afghanis- 
tan have been martyred over the 
duration of the imposed war and 
2.3% of the population has been 
permanently disabled. 

It also demonstrates 10.1% of 
the male inhabitants of Afghanis- 
tan have so far been martyred 
majority of them at youthful ages 
during the same period. Of the 
total number of female deaths 
during the Communist reign 71% 
were martyred as a consequence 
of JfiffM bombings. 

Price Hike 
The prices of essential com- 
modities have risen many times in 
the Russian occupied territories 
in Afghanistan. 

A group of Afghan troops trom 
Khost garrison who joined the 
ranks of the Mujahideen reported 
that the price of tea is 2,000 
Afghanis per kilo, rice 800 
Afghanis per kilo, sugar 600 
Afghanis per kilo, whwt3^ 
Afghanis per kilo, while sWW 
the exorbitant price of 120 
Afghanis per kilo. One U.S. 
dollar is equal to 170 Afghanis, 
but it should be borne in mind 
that the average monthly wage in 
Afghanistan is onl.y 3000 
Afghanis. Puppet-governmem 
^pi^^.. receive these basic 
qgmmodities at considerably sub- 
sidized prices. 

It was learnt that essential com- 
modities were sent to the 
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occupied areas by transport 
planes and helicopters but after 
constant attack and destruction 
by^ the Mujahideen's anti-aircraft 
missiles, supplv ims become \ Qr\ 
difficult. ' ■ 
Refugee Question 

The probleiRS which many 
refugees from Afghanisian-,j^,:, 
encounter in either Iran or Pakis-' 
tan are not over yet, although 
officials jn both countries hav@- . 
pledged continuous support. 
Leaders of Afghan opposition 
forces are often deterred from 
assuming more active milit;in.' 
roles by pressures stemming from 
concern over the welfare of 
Afghan rebel families in exile. 

Scarce m^cdical support and ihc 
livelihood of Afghan famillies in 
rebel areas are notiesaHe bur- 
dens. Sometimes, the Muja<hi- 
decn refrain from launching an 
aHack against Soviet troq>T in 
certain areas bemuse «f (k&i than 
such attacks may provoke brutal 
retaliation by the Soviets "against 
the k}cai {K^ation. 

KAYHAN LNTERiNATIOiN.\L,^ XO V, 21, 1987 





war woes 



Wf« 

MnU and teases.' says Ma 
ftastam diptomat dose to the eon- 
fUet. 'but there's stUl noUrinc to 
bUe Oik. He still holds up the 
NaPidlidi regime as the heart 
and soul' of the Mgb»n 
motherlaiid. "'^ ' 

'He says he's anxious to get out 
of Afghanistan and the Americana 
are talking about on improved "at- 
OMsptim ' for Soviet withdrawal. 



1.24 m people 
in A^anistan 




PARIS, Dec; 10: A French 
Govemment-financed report pub- 
lished OQ Tuesday in Paris said 
nine per cent of the Afghan popu- 
lation had been killed since the 
inro-Soviet government in Kabul 
took power in 1978, 

Bfeaawfaile, western diplomats 
iwMfBfHflnal fighting in KM be- 
tweoi Afghan govemmoU troqis 
and those loyal to a former 
rwristanpe t^mandw left at least 



The report b^ Mardc Sliwinski, 
a Geneva University researeher, 
saki IM n^ion Aiwaatm-eiat ol a 
population estimated at between 
12 and 15 million people-have been 
killed since the current Kabul re- 
gime took power in Apiri, 1978 and 
the Soviet mterventi<m in Decem- 
ber« 1979. 

filr. Sliwinski's study, is the first 
statistkal repmt 00 the effects of 
the conflict and was madetm the 
basis of information given by 1,300 
Afghan famiMiss who have M to 
Pakistan. 

Hie study was financed by the 
Froich Secretary of 3tate for Hu- 
man Rights and seve ral interna- 
tkmal aid organisatiais. 

Mr. Sliwinski estimated that on 
the basis of "this representative 
seeOon of the Afghan populatioB" 
nini pcir mnf had hrmn kUlsri. oHt 



but there's still nothing of sub- 
stance from the Russians.' 

Nothii«, that is, io terms of end- 
ing the war: recent Red Army 
oiierationBtave, ifaaya^ g,p«iit» - 
•d ta.a budentaig of Swict readlve 
i^^mmmMem. U lata 
i/Ctooer, ooviei xocces coovergeu 
from bases in Kabul, Ghazni and 
Gardes on the tliinly-popuJated 
farming district with air- 
supported armoured columns 
totalling more than 600 vehicles. 
The two-weelc operation — a 
r«»1sal for the ambushing and 
killing by the Mujahideen of, a 
leading Afghan government 
militia commander — repnrtedlv 
degeneivted from a search-ano- 
destroy mission into the rating of 
suspect villages by long-range sr- 
tillnry and mrM boraMRfamat. 

More Omn 7» dviUaas are 
feared dead, and aoOfuniHes have 
fhtd to the overerswded refugee 
camps of Pakistm. They join w^t 
United .Nations statistics con- 
(famMd ta ba tka favfast exodus oft 
rtfugeea from WW since ms. . .| 
The goandlaa are waiting and 
watchmg. Booatad bv their acqui- 
sttiqpel sophisticated anti-aircraft 
missiles and the capture of sever 
al Soviet garrisons, the Muja 
hiiteeu are ready for a ninth year 
of war with the Red Army, confi 
doit at last of that which eludes 
Najibullah, the hapless captive 
king of Kabul: a change in the for- 
tunes cfyMhr. -prp 12/22* 



of the highest death rates in recent 
history, and five pmr cent 
wounded: 

He said that 16 per cent were of 
the deaths woe in 1984 and were 
mainly among the civilian 
poiHilation-with women and diil- 
dren b&Bg the main victims <tf 
bombarduMnts. 

The study said Uie wwst-hit 
areas were on the Soviet bwder 
and around Kabul. 

The rep orted estimate that five 
million Afghans have fled the 
country since the Soviet 
interventieii-witii three million in 
Pakistan and two million in Iran. 
Mr. Sliwinski added that there 
won also about 1.5 mi]Ii<m inside 
Afghanistan, 

He said the devastatitm was the 
result (d "an orckered, conscious 
and planned policy" which was led 
to the "diaintorgation ' of Afghan 
society. 

Mr. Sliwinski's report highlight- 
ed that the rural population had 
#0ipedtai as percent in mta 
a par emt today.-^AFP. 

Paiiialaii Tfanca, 



Dactwbef 11. 1987. 



LIBERATION MOVEMENTS 



Afghan Mustiin gueniilas flghttng Soviet troops occupying 
their country said last week the United Nations should step 
playing games and implement resolutions that call for Soviet 
troqps to withdraw from Afghanistan. 

Amid tight securities at U.S. headquarters, the leader of 
Afghan resistance groups told a news conference that no 
peim $^Kmmat is aeeeptaUe without the participation of t^ 



**A negotiated political situation is only possible when the 
raBsians and the representatives of the Afghan .Vfujahid.«n 
sit down and discuss the issues," said Maulavi Yunis IChalis, 
newly elected president of the Islamic Alliance of Afghan 
Mujaliyeai. 

Khalis said the estimated 115,000 Soviet troops that have 
occupied Afghanistan since December 1979 are not read/ to 
go home and Soviet offen to discuss the issue in U N.- 
mediated talks in Geneva are "tricks" to remain in tbe 



"We request that Mr. (Diego) Ccrdovez stop playing this 
game and instead help implement U.N. General Assembly 
resolutions which have repeatedly called upon the Soviet 
Union for a prompt, total and unconditional withdrawal of its 
forces from Afghanistan," Khalis said. 
. Khalis a(ted th* Geneva m» and the U.N, icsolutioat a 

He claimed that the resistance now oontrois 80% 'of ^ 
oountty, leaving big cities to government forces. 

Goraovez is the U.N. metuator who, in t.he past five 
yean, has been conducting the indirect taiks between the 
Afghani and Pakistani foreign ministers in Geneva.* 

Meanwhile, Afghan Muslim revolutionaries in a series of 
nem^ attacks destroyed Juwin governor's office in Fandi 
. w9i^l^BSBt Imc O c tober. ^ , 

- - ^h^"lnt^r~ll/14/87 
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huiH^tarian 



ipeciai to The Christian Sdenca Mooitor . 
Oarwn Chashma, Pakistan-Afghanistan bord«r 

ftckhorses, loaded with rockets, mor- 
tals, and norfethal equipment, were pre- 
paring to leave before snow closed the 
mountain passes. They were to be the last 
•*of 7,000 animals to depart this year for 
resistance fronts in north Afghanistan. 

"We're going to different parts. 
Badakshan, Paiyshair, Kunduz," a cara- 
van ^& said. "Tliere is already snow, 
but pcarwcmist [m mmxtY* 

But only two weeks earlier, in fact, 
several jmy'ahideen accompanying other 
caravans had died from the bitter cold. 

Many Afghans still lack proper shoes, 
warm clothes, or sleeping bags - despite 
the enonnous amounts of largely Ameri- 
can-5p(»tsored cross-border aid destined 
for the resistance. 

The distribution of United States hu- 
manitarian aid is hampered bv several 

problems. AooMtttng to intenitioiiai aid 
representatives, resistance sources, and 
independent observers, they include: 

• Ineffective American management 
and monitoring of aid that u supposed to r, . •. , 
reach the resistance inside .'Ki'ghanistan. 

• lnabilit>- of Pakistan-based A/ghan 
resistance parties to distribute and moni- 
tor aid property. 

• Comiption within sectors of the Af- 
0mi rmKasm, as weU as among PaJd- 
MWrtl and other intermediaries, 
who seil aM supplies fo.- personal proiL 

• Ignorance or disregard by the CS 
Aaencj- for International Oevtioj^nam 
(AID), which provides humanicanan nd, 
of the reaiiues and conditions among the 
interna] guerrilla resistance. . 

• Hi^ administrative costs. 
"Congress wanted an overt program 

quickly and appropriated funds without 
givmg much thouj;ht to where it's all sup- 
posed to go." says one LS relief coordma- 
tor of the .VID program, which was set up 
in .\pni 1985. more than five years alter 



Thm aM - and artwro •em* of H i. 

The L'S pnv-ided an estimated tTI3 
million in military and humanitanan as- 
sistance '.o the .\fghan resistance for fis- 
cal_year 19S7. Of this amount, roughly 
1670 million was "covert" military aid 
supplied by ^.he L'S Central Intelligence 
Agency'. Humanitanan assistance of i30 
miihon. as well as $10 million provided 
under Lhe so-called .McCoUum amendment 
that allowed for the delivers- of nonlethal 
Army surplus to war-affected .\fghans. 
was furmeled through AID. For fiscal 
year 19SS. Congress is expected U) appro ^ 
pnate $45 million in humanitanan aid. 

Many observ ers believe that no more 
than 25 percent - some say as lictie as 1 5 
percent - of the Amencan humanitanan 
aid desoned for the resmance is reachuig 
JMr iioenor. '! thOik we would be vcf>- 
mptv if it was 30 pertent." says an 
Amencan official in Rikistan privatt^'. 

The CL\'s mjlitar>- pipeline - w^di- 
Includes the highly effective Sanger mis- 
siles - IS thought to have a somewhat 
better success rate, with half to three- 
quartt.-s of its aid getting through. 

A substantial proportion of t.Se US 
oommodicy aid is being sold in bazaars or 
along the frontier by corrupt elements 
within the resistance. Pakistaiu officials, 
and other intermedianes. Resistance and 
relief sources say so much US equipment 
gets diverted that pnvate voluntary or- 
ganiratio ai often end up purchasing anor- 



■ks. sleeping bags, flak Jackets, and boots 
from bazaar deale.'s selling Amencut 
goods originally destined for free disth- 
buaon inside Afghanistan. 

A 1 1 5 million AID effort to ship 47,000 
• tons of milled wheat into Afghanistan 
over two years has run into snags. Relief 
representatives and observers recently 
back from Afghanistan say most of CM 
grain is soU on the frontier. Some critics 
quesoon the wisdom of even sending in 
grain. Harvests in so-called liberated 
areas have been good, and inundating the 
market with free wheat would disrupt 
the fragile agncuituraJ economy 

"Fbrtunai^ly, as most of the intended 
aid never crossed into Afghanistan, its 
<lotn»ctive poaaibUitics have not yet 
come about." lays a West European aid 
worker. "But this should have been csn- 
sidered before the program was de- 
signed." 

In many critics' ey«s. ^t^ahington s uae 
of aid to bolster the 
seven-party Af- 
ghan alliance in 
Bshawar consti- 
tutes a contra- 
dictory policy - 
earned out at the ' 
expense of an ef- 
fective humanitar- 
ian aid operauoa 

"We have a di- 
versity in objec- 
Qves here." ar^es 
Peter Rees of Bnt- 
■in's .Afghan Aid, 
one of about 12 pri- 

;w pSMps involved in atas.boider aid. 
TWS Wt tosttng toward humanitanan re- 
' * • mwlWfoa I fert the OS aid package is 
vime poUticaily mouvated. This is pucong 
■mm of money in the potttiait anma and 
away from direct humanitarian aid." 

Do peOtieal aima jMpardbta rUmtt 

Since 1985, AID has directed much of 
its funding toward setting up a highly 
ai^ilious resistance adminisnvion to 
counter the Kabul regime, fbur US con- 
tractor agenoet are helping the alliance 
to estabUah health, education, agricul- 
ture, apd kjgistical programs in reaistanoe 
arw. The idea is that the ftahawar- 
based partiea will eventually aaaume con- 
trol of all croai bui'dci' humanitarian 
operations. 

But foreign reiitf wor k e r s and observ- 
ers with experience inside Afghanistan 
warn that excessive reliance on the politi- 
cal pames oould seriously threaten the 
international aid effort Many say the 
parties lack the capabilities or interest to 
run an effecave cross-border operation. 

In recent years, the exile paraes have 
lost much (Tedibilir>- among both Afghan 
refugees and inside oommanders - and 
are also engendenng deep resentment. 
.Millions of aid dollars from the US. Saudi 
Arabia, and other coumries have already 
tinned f^siuwar into a boomtown. with 
party i^Beuito imiahdfnRg va^te n^ 
sources on ami-l sidiries. villas, ears, 
and foreign bank 
accounts. 

"Many .Afghans 
have become too 
comfortable and 
simply regard the 
.\mencans or 
Arabs as milch 
cows to be ex- 
ploited," sa>-s an 
American private 
aid coordinator 
"We prefer to work 
with people from 
the inside. " 
The US, from its 
point of view, has no choice but to operate 
thrtjugh the alliance. President 
Mohaxnmed Zia uf-Haq's government, 
which laeeks lo retain as much influence 
over the resistance as possible, has made 
this a condition for the cransiang of US 
assistance through Pakistan. 

"The Pakistazus insist we run it e(>> 



. vertly. The>''ve got us ui their pocket," a 
US offlaal bemoans pnvately. Cniscs, 
however, say this is a lame excuse. If the 
US really wanted to woric out a more 
flexttile modut operandi, they say, the 
obstacles are not insurmountable. They 
suggest the US could use its direct aid to 
Pakistan - about M.2 billion over a pe- 
riod of five yean flnom 1987 - as leverage. 

US aaoatanoe is dtanneied to the Paia- 
ttanis, who have representatives within 
the Afghan political alliance aiKl ensure 
that aid is pven primarily to parties of 
their choice. The bulk of the assistance, 
particularly military, goes to fundamen- 
talist Islamic parties. Thus. US aid sup- 
ports leaders who do not neoesaarily rep- 
resent Western, or for that matter, 
Afghan interests. 

In addinon, the AID program, which is 
publicly funded and meant to be distnb- 
uted overtly, has become a de facto covert 
operation. AID ofllaals in Pakistan 
r^ae oOoally to discuss iu activities or 
diviitte in&rmation avatlabie in the US 
MBordm$ to ottcial sources, a recent 
directive forbade .AID personnei to talk or 
fratemite with journalists 

According to a US oficial in Pakistan: 
"The US AID program has expert accoun- 
tancy of its operations. Bui accountability 
[is lackirjgl." The pnvate groups, he says, 
do not have detailed accounting proce- 
dures but have better accountability 

Fbr the moment most of the mterr.a- 
tional humanitanan aid is channei"(i to 
the incenor by pnvate groups. .Accordir.E 
to relief sources, rwignly J 10 million 
worth of mediane. "cash for f ood ' pro- 
grams, dothing. and tec.'inical e<5uipment 
is being distributed dirvctly to resist.i.n.'rc 
oonananders. Western coordinators or ob- 
MTvers visa re^ilarly to ensure the aid is 
madiing those it is supposed to. 

Wkat rote for UST 

AID, whose mandate does not permit 
Amencan citizens to cros^ the border, co- 
finances many of these ^KOjeccs. But 



voluntary agenaes worrv- tnai *as(uni:- 
toa which Goes not plan to inttease its. 
grants to th«m, is movirj; to du.-jiei mew. 
of Its assistance throug,*! contractor p.T- 
grams concroiled by the ali;an(.v racier 
t?Jin to spread the aid d:str.bu::on, 

Worwng liirectJy with the inside resist- 
ance can mean deaiing w.th hindrwls of 
diffe.-ent commanders Vet ntanv rejer 
representaaves see -Jiis as Lhe orJv wav 
of reaching the people who newJ heip 

The iniemationaJ aid oommurjtv 
strongly feeis that the US has a pivotii 
role: It has the flnancal backing Lha: none 
of the airopeans can hope to muster 
also has the ability to set up the sort of 
training - medical, educational, or agn- 
cultural - which a postwar Afghanista.n 
will desperately need. 

Nevertheless, there a considerable ap- 
prehension that AID is seeking to domi- 
nate the entire relief effor. The US al- 
ready provides most of the military 
assistance. A takeover of the humanitar- 
ian side, too. would turn .Afghanistan into 
a one-on-one superpower affair 

This would be a "mistake," sav-s an 
Amencan representanve. "It is unportart 
to keep this an intemationai ope.-anon. oj 
keep the Europeans deeply involved, par- 
ticularly the neutrals like the Swedes 
This shows that everyone is concerned 
about the occupatiaa. And that makes it 
hartier for the Busaiaitsw stomach." 

TV Momtor wiil public a mim 

l»m iater tfm mmtlt. 
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Resistance successes lure 
some Afghans back 



SewMlie1»i>CIWMiwaei»iB«MBBMaf 



The terraeed vilteges near the Afghan- 
Pakistani border stand in ruins. The walls 
are smashed and crumbling, die roof 
beams charred from sarlitr helicopter as- 
saults or tank blasts. Crly the towering 
walnut and mulberry 
tree*, their tninlts ripped 
with shrapnel, loom with 
any sense otommenaaoe 
over once<MH| Irri- 
gated flekb. 

But as one penetnttes 
deepo- into Afghauiatfln 
away from the fitmtter 
10IM9 Uw oooipying So- 
viet trooi» have tried to transform into 
wastelands, theie are signs of life. 
Though the war damage is serious here 
too, some houses are inhabited and fields 



STAN 




the fertile valleys of the Jalaiatedi ] 
the transition is complete. 

F^rms and villages bustle. The land is 
thickly planted with com, rice, and sor- 
ghum, and the mud-and-stone coinpounc^ • 
groan and squawk with cows, donkeys, 
chickens, and goats. Few buildings have 
been repaired. Yet, it is difficult to im^- 
ine that only a year ago 
much of this area lay 
abaiidoiiedi>"The last time 
I was here," said British 
cameraman Rpter 
Jouvenal as we entered a 
villai(e he had visited in 
late 1985, "all I saw were 
two cats and little else." 
Tbday, the men, MtaiMtt, 
and children have returned. 

Still only a scattered phenomenon 
aflKng Alghaniatan's frontier provinces, 
" graops cf fiuriilieif, perhaps several 



are cultivated. By the time one reaches 

hundred maU, have been moving back ft«n the refugee 
camps m nuustan to the stnailed liberated areas. WMe 
It B too soon to say whether the returnees will be 
permanent, they seem to be more than just caretaker 
farmere. In the past, refugees have often crossed into 
Af^hani^ during warn months to work the land, 
heading back for the winter. 
"Tlte reftigees have beat coning home because they 

S!?**!!!!*^ "5!**^ ^ Planes," declared 
a^p AbOil Kadir, a leading Hezb-i-Isiami (Younis Khales 
ladien) commander in the region. Although he claimed 
notto have any Stingo- missiles at the time, he gestured 
to tte nsmtito womd hte. Or ea^ atni^ile top 
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poatisned an antiiitenft iMttay or'hesvy machine 

'^l^* poor Peopte, and we 

■it^ fighting a war, eym if things took quirt 

Tbe Afghan resistance alUance in Ftahawar seems 
Rhictant to admit that any of ftkistan's 3.2 million 
refugees are returning. "No <xie is going back," insisted 
alliance spokesman Mauhri Younis Khales. The political 
parties fear the migratkm might be viewed as a response 
to the Soviet-backed Kabul regime's "natkHud reoondlia- 
tk»" offer last Januaiy. Kabul daims that 100,000 
refugees have returned to govenunent-hcld areas. 
- United Natkms High GomniMiaMr for Btfkueaa 
(UNHC RjaaysithasnoevideBeeofwftweeslewingtlie 
am Id fact, the Genev^biaed oiganizadon nudn- 

weowfflliy, paitkxdarly from the northern provinces 
imere tliere has been heavy bmnbing and fighting. 

The UNHCR, however relies on Rddstani statistics. 
Refugees oouki easily be returning, conceded one 
UNHCR rqnesentative, "but we wont know about it 

The refugees wouU have to de-registes: And if ny have 
gme, they have probably left some UmSf 
behind to draw rations - just in ( 



Afghanistan's 24,000 villages have been paitiidty or 
wholly devastated hi the war. Atanost every house, shop, 
and mosque in the areas of Nangartiar recently visited 
jy IMS OKFe^Modent has suffaed some daaaage, eitticr 



Haji Kadi^ tha« is no qoai^ as ts people 
have decided to reCmiL 

"What life is that ta a refugee camp?llieir home i» 
tae. But tbCT a» sot gotag back beeanw of this 

ttmnn Sa^^osn fas wgidd Udb nod^ 
ntmi to Ms pRvions Job as a spare^iarts' snerdiant. But 
now, he maintains, it is his duty to fight 
Kadir also bdteves it is good for the imeoMdam that 
civilians are returning. It is not only better for k)cai 
intelligenoe, he says, to know what the Soviet and Af- 
ghan government security forces are up to, but also for 
food, which the naOahideen purduae from tocai fann- 
Mn.-^ there were no people, we wouU have to cany Ht 
aar own SDiipiiea, wMdi is flg^eniive,'' be Mdd. 

pans of Afj^ a n l i taa are trying to create nd : 
eontttians ttatt wffl lAow Ai^^hins to remain. 



B^oce the war began in December 1979, an estimated 

o6 percent of Afghanistan's 15 million to 17 million 
people lived off the land. Tbday, relief sources say, 
between one-third and a half of the rural population 
have fled their homes. Over 5 millkn have gone to Pa}d- 
stan, Iran, and daewhere; about 3 millkm have sought 
pirfuge internally in cities controlled ty the Soviets or ia 
reaistanoe-heklwnra. Kabul's populatkm, for exatopie, 
has risen from 700,000 in 1978 to 2.5 million or more. 

Siq^orted by intenatkmal aid organizadans, resist- 
ance groups are seddng to inq vove tibe lot of the 5 
niDkm to 8 miUkm civilians atni^ng for survival in Oie 
'libemed areas." As representatives poM 
ttds means est^)lhdiing more health dimes and sehoob 
as wdl as providing agricultural aasiatanoe. 

Oesfibe the difficulbes, such efforts are already un- 
der way, and with some success. One resistance de^retop- 
ment plan, covering five mntheni provinces, already hu 
emergency rdief programs to help pooqiie stay. Now they 
are pushing for projects ranging finan animtf 
tion to lefotestittion and road <vinf«y s irt |ffln. 



On the government side, offidals of the ruling Peo- 
ple's Democratic I^rty of Afghanistan (PDPA) have 
been anxious to show the world that national reconcilia- 
tion is worldng. Since January, the regime has staged 
numerous highly publicized "i«tum to the fdd" events 
in Kabul, Mazar-i-Sharif, and other Sofviet-controUed 
towns for nnuahkleen or onfinaty raral A4hans. 

oOciib. trador heavy fBBd, have oaned tq> ta 
I to present local n^ataa money to rAoid 
wMe OKiMikleen have been invited to lay 
— ^.jta'amsforadayandseeforthemseNeswhat 
tht aw atokm has achieved. In one reported inckieBt. 
nrpriHd Afgium women and ekierly men on a weekly 
shopping trip at the Jalalabad bazaar found thenndves 
podteiy but firmly whisked off in buses to a festive hmdi 
and tour of government facilities, and then returned. 

PDPA efforts, however, have genented little cnthuai- 
asm at the grasB-roots level Despite fktigne, moat 
Afghans do not seem willing to »m Bt a peace at any 
price. The party's appeal to opposition etenats and 
J""*" ^ to join in a coalttian govemnent has failed 
beea ase it to siett on ret^ng a dominant role. Resisli- 
msepMiBu wdi as his^ 

Bweorreqiondent omskier this unacceptable. 
NeverHidesB, if there is ever to be a peaceful settle- 
mem to the war, some observers note, the resistance 
■might have to consider some form of PDPA partidpation 
- even if only symbolic - to obtain a Soviet pullout 
relief orgaaiatMw say over half Tit 



"Wfet nearetryingtodoisprovfaieacoBd^natfainrf 
ooergenQr and basic devetopment assistance to a coun- 
try which is caught up in the nddst of a devasudng 
war;'' sakl Reter Rees of the British relief agency Afghan 
Aid. "It is sometimes di&nilt to even conskler the kmg- 
tern poi nt of view when you have got to worry about 
people getting bombed or convoys ambushed. But we 
have got to think of the future." 

Fbr a largely rural society, the future raeam provid- 
ing farmers with new aniinals, seeds, and fotilizers, 
rcfMiting <v buiUing irngatkm qotenis, even estaUish' 
ingagrtoiltural cooperatives inder resiacum ooBQ^ 

lioR so tlun before, Afghans realize that they innt 
PfOvMe t» a new generatkm. AooonUng to observers, 
nmy educated Afghans have been killed or have fled. 
Bes iata n c e commanders now recognize that an educated 
, nugahed makes a far better fighter, and are actively 
encouraging the aeation of schools inside Afghanistan. 

Among Afghan refugees, there are still relativeiy few 
means to amtplete their studies. "This is cresting in- 
edible fhistration among young Afghans who have 
*o*p*o h«e o m «<fa>eto«» Of anainaerB," said Thro 
M ttMof the Xntematloral Rescue Committee, which runs 
aseoondary education program in nshawar "There isa 
distinct danger of an entire generatkm missins out " 

No more than 1,500 Afghani students have been al- 
towed to enter Pakistani higher educatkm inatitutiooL 
imeinational rehef organizati<ms are pushimt fiir rane 
eluaitian facilities, but is said to fear thatp^efenS 
trnidnent and resources wiU be given tli 
whose presence IS ahready a sourtje of resentment 
9neunusual devetopment however, is the spate of 

taskieof Afghanistan aa well as the refuSoiipe^^ 
kng tbne. many Afghans felt the war^ to S to? 

But «wrthe«^fi«« partes are enco^^ 
to marry and produce chiWren. "It is mi litranSv 
enoouHH ing trend,-- one west European <5kSS 
"It shows they are thinking of thTfiitui^Stttt ato 
showatliattheya«ss«iytBflir atoSSiS? 
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BU dean says 
Af project 
to end 

A Boston University pro^t to train Afghan refu- 
aa Journalists divided the faculty over whether it 
onnimMniaed the Joumaliam school's etliics. txit its 
founder has been promMed to dean. 

Seventy refugees were trabied in eiectnnic and 
print Joumaliam in two. seMOrweek aeaalonw de- 
signed to enable ttiem to chronicte tiw Soviet inva- 
«on of their country. The trabiing was fiinded with a 
$S00.000 grant from the US Information Agency. 

Charges that the program compromised tlie ctMes 
of the journalism school divided the faculty at Bostim 
University, resulting In the resignation of Bernard S. 
Redmont dean of the College of ConununicaUons. 

Redmont now dean emeritus, was replaced by H. 
Joachim Maltre. an East German d^eetor wlm 
helped set up the Afghan program. 

The program, conducted In Pakistan and original- 
ly scheduled to run for 18 months, will end next 
nxHith after one year because all the Afghan Joumal- 
iats have been trained. Maltre said last week. The 
pra0ram. in which ttw students were taught photog- 
raphy and EngUsh. featured three unlveistty faculty 
members and three outtfde instructors, MUdtre aakL 

"There are about 15 to 16 teams within Afghani- 
stan right now." Maitre said, referring to univer^ty- 
tralned Afghan Journalists. "Their work has ap- 
peared In prmt in Japan. Pakistan. Finland. Swe- 
den. Asia and the Gulf states." 

Despite crltteism from within the university and 
elsewhere. Maitre has defended the {no^am. Most of 
the controversy surrounding the traiinng plan has 
faded, he sakL 

"Rigltt now then'ai no strife at alL" Maitre sakL 
But joun^nn fiacutty member Ber^ee Boresh 
recently toU a law school forum that those who had 
opposed the Afghan project had been harassed. 
Maitre showed up for the forum wearing a mask with 
a camuuflage design. He removed the mask more 
than halfway through the discussion after pro fe sa o r 
Freda Rebelsky said his behavior was crazy. 

Maitre said he c ov e re d his face so he would not 
Intimidate Buresh. who said administrators used 
"verbal violence" to intimidate students and fiHsa^ 
who disagree with administration views. 

OpposiUon to the {MPfect has also eome 

from off campus. 

"! think It was a nutty Idea." said Norman E. 
Isaacs. 79. a former newspaper editor and a visiting 
professor at Syracuse University. "The press ought 
never to be funded 1^ the government - anywhere, 
anyhow, anyplace, l^m "M^iA h^pens to &m First 
Amendment?" 

Bditore at the university Daily Free Pros have op- 
posed the program since its baceptlon. They also re- 
cently reported that the program, initially presented 
as the creatlm of Sen. Gordim Hum^irey (R-N.H.] 
was partly {bnaidatai.by Watter Raymond «lr.. a for- 
mer CIA propaganda specialist wim worked wtth 
verNdrth on the ftotional Seeialty Coumsi]. 

Charges that the program is propaganda or dlsin- 
fbnnatkm "has luthiii^ to do with that at aU," 
Maitre said. "We're simply teacfategjwimeiism over 
there." 

Maitre also denied accusations that his back- 
^nund as an East German defector and right-wing 
sjrmpathizer cokired his work at Boston University 
and led him to promote the Afghan Joumaliam pro- 

'1 woukl do the same Job hi Nicaragua." Maitre 
said. Td knre to go to Moscow and tSi^ ^OSe Vt 
Pravda how to write a proper lead." 
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Noted Italian Journalist Gaptured by Afghan Communists 

Scribe-Colleague in Firs^t-Hand Account " 



B¥ HK3HAiED MACKENZIE 



PESHAWAR, Pakistan, Dec 7 — A 
yws^ Italian journalist who won inter- 
national recognition for his stories from 
Lebanon and Libya has been , cs^Mured 
by ccanmunist tro^ hi t jmote rejB^ 
<rf Alg^ianistaa 

Neither Afghan nor Soviet officials 
have aniu)unml or adoKMdedged the 
incident; whidi todc mane tiban 3 
weeks ago, raising^ conoans abmit the 
journalist's safety. 

?wa^ BSosIavo, 26, of the Albatross 
Press AgHicy in Trieste, Italy, is 
believed to have been taken to a secret 
police jail m Kabid, die national capital 
Experts say he is laobably bring 
intem)gated at length by agents of 
KHAD, Hie Afghan secret service, akied 
by agents of the KGB, whkA has a 
significant force in Afghanistan. 
. Aaodier writer tnm the same news 
agency died while covering the dvil 
war in Mozambique earlier ^D3& year. 

The Italic journalist has been in 
Sevaal of the wotW's worst trouble 
spots and was one of a team of 
reporters inside Libya when te lltdted 
: States bombed targets diere. 

Klosiavo was captured as he, a Hong 
j Xong-based journalist and this reporter 
were returning to I^kistan after a 
|3^emMiA tour covering die war in 
Afghanistan, where die mujahideen 
resistance is fig^iting a Soviet invaskm 
launched S years ago das fmndi. 

The war and purported Soviet inten- 
tions to withdraw from Afghanistan are 
siud to be important pdnts of d»- 
oiBsion in the summit meeting between 
Presulent Reagan and Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev that b^ns today. 

lii the field, however, die Soviets 
seem to remain committed to continu- 
ing the battie against their Muslim 
neighbcx-. Motb than 5 million Afghans 
— almost one of every three living 
there before die 1979 invasion — have 
fled as refugees to Pakistan or Iraui. 

Biloslavo, freelance journalist 
Anthony Davis — who was on assign- 
ment iat Asiaweek magazine — and I 
had entered Afgian^an sqiarately. 

We first met north of the Hindu Kush 
mountaki range, where we had tracked 
to cover #hat became one of die mofe 
strategically important tattles of the 
war — the capture of key army ami 
secret polke bases at Keran, whkdi fcr 
6 years have blocked a relatively easy 
mujahideen supply route for arms and 
other material from Pakistan. 

Led by the famed mujahideen com- 
mander Ahmad Shah Massoud, die 
battle of Keran opened up die Mingon 
nu)untain i»ss, cutting travel time from 
d». twsii^ibaing nation from almost 2 



weeks at best to 3 or 4 days. 

My compani(»is and I had hoped to 
be d« fast to cross the liberated pass. 
We waited several days after die 
victory, only to be toH by Massoud diat 
die Sovkts had. laid as many as, 300 
mines along the narrow mountain padis 
and diat die peak — around 15,000 feet 
above sea le^ was probably cksed 
because of snow and ice, as it had not 
been used since last winter. He said he 
wouH not aOow his own tnxqjs to go 
that way until he was sure it was safe. 

At the suggestion of other 
M^foMdem leados, we dioae a lengdiy 
route that wait south through lower 
Nuristan and La^iman province. The 
reaaoo was tiiat rivalry between two of 
the seven imgaAtdeai groupRhaij fl?ir ifd 
into tribal war^ire. 

A renegade, extremist, ami>#estem 
group, Hezbi-Islami, has mounted 
ambushes on the most oxnnHxi ipute 
frtnn ncnthem Afghanistan- to F^il^tan 
to grab journalists who have spent time 
witfi die group's nemesis, Massoud. 

The group is under the 'leadership of 
GultHiddin Hdonatyar. Anodier group, 
also cafied Hezb^Islami, is led by 
Maulavi Younis Khalis, who is presi- 
(^t (tf die seven-party alluoKe of 
resistance forces, bceis! m Pe^wzu-. 

\fembers of the renegade Hezbi 
group freely adnut diat die purpose is 
to seize die reportsers' fflm and notes, 
cutting down on the intonational atten- 
ti(»i Massoud is getting t<x his success. 
' As we set out frwn die Panjshir 
River valley down to Laghman, we 
linked up widi a team of traders driving 
13 horses kesvily laden lapis, 
precious stones they were taking to sell 
in Pakistan. They, too, had taken diat 
route hemm diey femed die Hezbi- 
Islami. 

On Nov. 13, Bilosiavo's birthday, 
after 7 days of traversing some of the 
world's most imposing terrain, we 
reached a small mountaintop bazaar 
town, Gandalabok. We wae toW die 
fundamentalists had men nearby, wait- 
ing to grab journalists and keep their 
work. 

The nect day, traveling on a wide, 
smooth dirt road, we stopped to hide 
our fihn in bags of hay fw the hwses 
and to conceal other items we dkl not 
want to lose stopped and searched. 

Saying he wanted to write to a 
colleague at his agency in case we were 
taken pnaaaiec by die extremist group, 
Biloslavo stayed back on the roadway 
widi a young Af^ian he had hired as a 
persotai g^ie md to cary equipment. 

The main group of almost 20 went on 
and about 1 hour later left the dirt rojKl, 
stopping in die village of Kotalee for 
lunch. Most of us believed that 
Biloslavo and his horseman had caught 



up and were somewhere in die meal- 
tfane melee. We did nc^ know Hhey had 
become separated on the road and that 
Biloslavo, having fallen behind, kept 
go\m bejncmd Ihe twm& to K^ee. 

Less than half an hour's walk up the 
main^road, we leanwd later, was an 
Afghan, army post, Mikji kicals said no 
(me Qould pass without being d^ttiired. 

Later in tl»- afternoon, as we pre- 
par«i to leave iand first noted 
Bilosiavo's absence, Hezbi-Islami mem- 
bers took Davis and me and die la^ 
IwtteBits v^ssaaa at gunpoint 

Their leader toki us he was acting 
under orders to impose a heavy tax on 
the passmg gon merchants and to take 
film and cameras tccoi joiviudists. 

On the seamd day of captivity, die 
village where we wa^ held came undo- 
two separate artillery attacks. Two 
Soviet helkoptos flew clo^ by, straf- 
ing the area between village and a 
neariby taimiam. wi& rodsst &«: 

Locals later said the firepower was to 
provide cover for a. third inoHning' 
helicopter that landed itt ^ 
military base, picked up a fore%n 
pris(»ier and left quickly. 

AsKMiier witmiss toki us he had sem 
a young man answering Bilosiavo's 
descriptuHi striding along die road 
towsffd die base, bitt too far away to be 
warned of what was ahead. 

Afiffl- 3 days, we wee released — 
widi our film. The fundamaitalist 
commander said he did not think it was 
ethical for him to oiforce th« cnrders he 
had been givai. 

He did not retease die gem mer- 
chants, however, as they had yet to 
OHne tq) with die tax he demanded. 

It was \9 mOTe days over tratuous 
mountains and down brutal valleys 
befcre Davis, another group of traders 
wbA I reached P^ki^an. 

In Peshawar, in the Northwest Fron- 
tier province, and in Islamabad, die 
national capital, Bilosiavo's colleagues, 
diplomats and mujahideen leaders are 
formulating plans of action. But mostly, 
they are simply l«H)ing. 

The Biloslavo affair is the latest in a 
stinng of setbacks far journalists cova-- 
ing tiiat war. In Octete it w^ revealed 
that two Americans, Lee Shapiro and 
Jim Lindelof, had been killed by com- 
munist forres near Kabul. Anodier, 
Charles Thwnton, medical writer for an 
ArizcHia newspaper, was shot and killed 
tqr coitimimists in 19^. 

Frendi officials have confirmed that 
a Paris journalist for the Sygma ag^cy, 
AlaiiJ^lIo, ffi a i»is(»ier fercing trial in 
Kabul for being caught covering the 
war from the side of die rebels. 

Despite interviews with local 
mujahideen commanders and others, 
Bilosiavo's fate remains unknown. 
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Il} Afghan King, a Soft A charming 

Voice for a Soviet Pu^^t 



ROME, Nov. 14 — After 14 years of 
quiet* exile, the king of Afghanistan, 
Mohammad Zahir Shah, has emerged 
as a* key figure in efforts to negotiate a 
Soviet withdrawal from his country. 

br Moscow, at the United Nations and 
in tlMf refugee camps in Pakistan, the 
73-u^r-old King is being promoted as 
the possible leader of a government 
that would oversee an end to the Soviet 
occupation and a transition, to inde-, 
pemmix. , 

Living in near-seclusibn on the out- 
skirts of Rome, King Mohammad Zahir 
is a soft-spoken man who finds himself 
walHing a diplomatic tightnio& - 

Wth his re^mergence have come 
competing claims from tribal leaders, 
superpowers and would-be mediators. 
In response, Mt^ammad Zahir has es- 
tablished discreet cmtacts wiUi yirtu> 
ally all parties to the craiflia iaml iaa 
remained silent except 1m mimnimm 
ments on basic issues. 

King Wants Direct Talks 

In a interview, the King asserted that 
a political solution in Afghanistan could 
only be achieved through direct talks 
between the Soviet Union and the guer- 
rilla groups who have been fighting 
Soviet troops for almost eight years. 

As for his own role, he was self-effac- 
ing, "Itis.up to the Afghan nation to as- 
sign me the role I will have to accom* 
plish in the future," he said. 

While avoiittng comments on specific 
diplomatic intiatives, he made it clear 
that he would not be party to an agree- 
ment that offered the Soviet Union 
political gains for its intervention in his 
country in December 1 979. 

Some American officials are sug- 
gesting that concessions to Afghan 
Communists may be necessary tc 
speed a Soviet withdrawal. But the 
King insists that the pro-Moscow gov- 
ernment in Kabul is not a legitimate 
representative of the Afghan people 
and should not be alk)wed to share 
power after the Russians leave. 

The King's balancing act is most 
clear when he speaks of the superpow- 
ers. An independent Afghanistan, he 
said, would "pursue our traditional 
policy of neutrality and nonalignment. 
Having good nei^borly relations with 
all countries in tte n^sim> taeta|U}|g the 
Soviet Union." ' 

y.S;itei^ in Insuring Pullout 

The United States, he says, assisted 
Afghans in fighting for "freedom and 
h^an dignity" after the Soviet inter- 
vention, and it has "a major and influ- 
ential role" to play in helping insure a 
Sovi et wi thdrawal. But, on iheseBOints, 
as on all policy issues, he says he is of- 
fering only Mis impresskms because 
final decisions will reflect the consen 
sus of Afghan nationalist forces. 

Mohammad Zahir took the throne in 
1933 at the age of 19 after his fathei 
was asliu»inatai. He ruled Afghani- 



stan for 40 years and became known as 
able mediator who instituted a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

In July 1973. while in Italy for medi- 
cal treatment, he was deposed by hi^ 
brother-in-law and cousin, Gen. Mo- 
hammad I^ud. President Datid was 
killed in a coup in April 1978 that led tc 
the establishment of a pro-Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

The King remained in Italy, seercis- 
taig little influence over a fiomeland 
that has grown increasii^f toitiofttt- 
ous and violent , 

He lives in a villa in the sutaicbad 
countryside, where he entertains him-i 
riding and playing chess, jousting 
with a computer game when no hu^NK 
competitors are available. 

From the villa gardens, the ApenniiK 
Maintains are visible on a.ctear <kiy. 
"Hie view recalls Afghani^n;" ^kf 
the King's son-in-law. Abdul WalH 
'°This has been a nice place to live." 

Despite the King's long sojourn here 
he admits he has teamed littte Italian 
taid does not Know his way around the 
city. His associates say he is shy and 
reserved, and he primarily spotd hU 
tferae wl^ Us f amtly. 

Gone Too Long to Have Eaemles 

"Ironically," said a Eurq>ean diplo- 
mat who keeps tabs on the monarch'? 
activities, "the King's great appeal is 
that he has been out of the picture for 
so many years that he dtm not have 
many enemies. ' 

"Under several scenarios now being 
discussed the King is portrayed as 
someone who belongs neither to the 
resistance movement nor to the Com- 
munists but vi^io could be iu»^p^Ue to 
both." ' 

The Soviet Union has publicly stated 
its willingness to withdraw its 115,000 
troops from Af|^ni;^fi, but 
makeiq> of an interim govemmoit re- 
mains a hurdle. 

King Has Broad Support 

Even though the King has repeatedly 
rejected power-sharing, party leaders 
and Soviet diplomats continue to men- 
tion him as a possible chief of a transi- 
tional government Soundings among 
guerrilla leaders and in the refu^ 
camps in Pakistan show that the King 
enjoys broad support. , 

The King has increased his contacts , 
with various Afghan parties over the 
past year. 

His priority is to promote greater 
unity among resistance forces, and he 
energetically supports proposals to 
form a "grand council" of all the non- 
Communist groups. 

mm : 



I cao testify to the diann and di|^ 
ID8^ of a irice QiaB<rf 71 who used to be 
Uai of Af i^iaoistan aBd is now the pawn 
in an international game. The former 
king, Mohammed Zahir Shah, has been 
mentioned as the one person who, by 
again becoming ruler of his country, 
might end the eight-year war between 
the Soviet Union and Afghans who have 
been shedding blood to drive than out 
Our only meeting took place in Ron» 
in 1980 — just a year after tbe 
ia^oioaia aud-Oeceaber 1979 and sev- 
m yean aittr he had been seat into exile 
by a coosis who set himself up as despot 
I was somewaat worried about his re- 
ception because I had written a boolc 
that included some facts that cast dcubt 
on the legitinucy of his dynasty. In fact, 
after a Marxist coup in 1978 the nsw 
government began broadcasting a^ad 
publishing ezcwpts emphasixiag the 
coaspiratoriai nature trf his fatlier's ae- 
cmaka to power. I woodmd how fd 
liaet te someone who ^ tiutt to me. 

He reacted by ignwing it alL I could 
not resist asking about my book. He said 
that he had never seen I know that he 
had. A dipoty foreign minister had told 
me proudly of how he had handed tlM 
book to the king. I had heard that my 
book created a furw among the young 
m«Qben of the royai family. The king 
pve himself a flse excuse net to com- 
ment &fid he i^ve me a fiae lesson in 
how to ^i wtth something trou- 
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In PakisUn, the government and 
many newspapers are urging that (he 
king be nhe figurehead in wnatcver Af- 
ghan government wiD. follow the remov- 
al of Soviet troops. The Soviets iiave 
hinted that they would accept the king, 
and that is enough to arouse the suspi- 
cions of rhe independent freedom fight- 
ers. Wfae.ieva> I talk to Uienj — even to 
those dKrse to ^ king in family and 
SfmMkf — I get deprecating smiles. 

Yet art taiformal poU in the Afghan 
refugee camps of Pakistan has given the 
king an overwhelming lead as a desir- 
able postwar leader. "Afghans have al- 
ways responded more to personalities 
than tc issues. " Zahir Shah told ms. It 
also B possible that in the fragmented 
condition of the resistance, his nanw ^ 
tl:e only one that is generally known. 

Afghk^a who their h^ds about 
ttt king and a future government are 
thloking of what he did as king from 
1932 to 1973: virtually nothing. 

He was 19 years old when his father 
was assassinated. Several strong-willed 
uncles took over. Had there been only 
one tough uncle, he no doubt would have 
made himself king. With a multiplicity, 
ue young raaa iG^ ^ tiat»e but nevw 
eaald become a ^n»g ruler. 

Afttf tiM uncles, Zahir Shah had some 
MrOBg-willed cousins of whom two were 
Mtter rivals. One was Pnnce Abdul 
wjkli, whom I knew in Kabul and who 
arranged my meeting with t!ie ex-king 
"I gambled and lost," Abdul Wali told 
me. The cousin who gambled and won 
was Prince Mohammed Daodd. But his 
triumph ended in a shower of bullets 
from left-wingers to whom he had un- 
wisely opened the door of power. 

The ex-king is an imposing; figure — 
tall, completely devoid of tair. I had 
been warned that his voice was so soft 
that people have difficulty htaring him. 
We started out speaking Fr«!ch. I had to 
preteid tuf French was toe limited to 
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understand so tbat Abdul Waii would :n- 
terpret in his strong voice. I luive no idea 
whether the subsequcmt soft speech was 
French or Farsi. 

The king said the f ragmentatioo of the 
fnedom fifbtm' Icaulership was a good 
lUng b«eMm it showed that the resis- 
tance really comes from the people and 
is not stirred up by a single force. Now 
the seven leading resistance groups 
havR united in an alliance, and they are 
addressing the issue of a govemn?.ent 
when, or if, the Soviets leave. Some of 
their best friends are finding them in- 
transigent As men of actioa, ti^ ovar- 
loak the advantages of a f igut^ead wikk 
eqpemneeiattejob. 

A CFif. ptK»>l»eping force oftm is 
suggested for the immediate postwar 
period. When I spoke with them private- 
ly, one leader of the freedom fighters 
said the United Nations will never get 
out once it gets in. I did some research 
and discovered that the United Nations 
does pull its forces out. I told this to 
another leader. He smiled: "It is not nec- 
essary." 

If the key is an ex-king who koows 
i^m to i^ore p(M«itial onbamm- 
ir<ent, I, fw vm, am willing to ignore the 
tawoBsistaicy of the Soviets' restoring a 
monarch. 

Ehea TaUey Smm^ 

Hartford Courant 12/16 
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Afghan war makes negative 
effect on SoTiet morale" " 



LONDON, Nov. 28: A suri»i>- 
ingiy candid report in a recent is- 
sue of the Soviet magazine 
"Literary Gazette" calls the 
Soviet war effort in Afghanistan, 
and the Communist regime that it 
supports, tainted with corruption, 
biaclc marketing, nepotism and 
other abuses and says the war has 
had a negative effect on Soviet 
morale at the front and at hrane. 

AHauagk Oe mapiiiiwii atteeks 
Oe CoBmoiriM r^ne in Af • 
f^umiiMm far it« iBwrtwBMM and 
»mke, durges that tiie Kabul 
GoB^unist leaders have occasion- 
ally tevelied at their rivals in the 
Communist Party, the brunt of the 
magazine's criticism is directed at 
the Soviets themselves. From 
military items to consumer goods, 
says 'Literary Gazette', the Soviet 
army and the thousands of civilian 
bureaucrats, it brought with it to 
Afghanistan appear to be involved 
in a massive black marketeering 
operation. 

The Soviet Union is Af- 
ghmistan's major source <d im- 
ports and its principal cUent for its 
remaining exports. About 87 per 
cent of all Afghan trade goes 
through the USSR and the Soviets 
have sold Afghanistan heavy 
equipment worth more than 2 bil- 
lion dollars since the 1979 the Com- 
munist coup. A great deal of that 
trade involves Afghan merchants, 
trans-shipping western and region- 
al goods not normally found in the 
Soviet marketplace. Moscow also 
provides about 40 per cent of the 
Kabul regime's budget and, 
tbraughfaad«id«eiRiMMr goods 
df4iy|^ and ■MMMftetCT 
tn^, keeps M A^^bm& ortan 
popolatwn fed and the dty mer- 
chants in business. As a result, 
there is a lot of money to be made 
by those wiu are wiiuiM to «msr 
up a tmvtvam wmvlm. 

Although the Soviets take far 
more than they give to Af- 
ghanistan, a certain amount of hu- 
manitarian aid is sent from the 
USSR, mostly used clothing, 



canned food, blankets and the like, 
the items sent still have value in 
a country where the per capita in- 
come has dropped from 195 to 1S5 
dollars a year. 'Literary Gazette' 
rep(»rts, howewr, that little of ttiis 
aid readies tts destinatkn. Mort is 
illegaliysokl by Soviet sokSenapd 
economic advisers, and itma ^ 
traded as war rdicf aid-cnia- 
stei^ be found for sale to oie 
bazars of Kabul. 

Soviet soldiers are also looting 
their own storehouses of military 
goods to sell to black marketeers, 
the magazine charged, and will 
sell everthing f ran machinery and 
weapons to their own undersear. 
Salt, matches, kerosene, farm im- 
plements and other items sent by 
the USSR either as aid or as sub- 
sidised trade to Afghanistan, ac- 
cording to Soviet and western 
reporters, are too valuable to ttie 
Soviet sddiers and the Soviet ami 
Afghan bm««ierats that manase 
the i^natiOHi fm the S/oodt to 
readi geniii p^c. 

Many Sovi^ in Afghanistan 
and in the USSR have made for- 
tunes out of this billion-dollar 
import-expOTt trade. The Soviet 
KGB has arrested trade officials 
for accepting kickbacks, has ap- 
prebmded air force officers fm 
MqM jj^Mi^ ftM Miii drugs 



tne coffins Of dead sokfiMnnt 
uncovered corrupUcHi in tiM 
money mdnts of Kafaid, whsre Af- 
and Soviet oimcials have 
ma^pulated the currency to the^ 
own profit, the corruption charges 
have gone as high as the family of 
faner Afghan President Babrak 
K&rmal, whose brother-in-law 
reportedly made millions of dol- 
lars on trade and currency 
manipulations. The subsequent 
currency depreciation has sent 
prices up, dropped the national 
currency to record lows and, in 
general-, led to a boom in the Af- 
ghan biack market. 

Soviet soldiers, especially 
officers, are to blams for the ten- 
sions, even hostilities, that eidit ' 
between Soviet and A^han troops. 
Few Soviets i>other to team any 
Dan or Pashtun words and most 
treat the Afghans with disdain. 
Soviet advisers have kicked .Af- 
ghan families out of their homes in 
housing projects in Kabul and 
Mazar-i-Sharif, among other ci- 
ties, so that Soviet workers would 
have decent housing. Even among 
Afghan and Soviet party officials 
in Afghanistan, Soviet ne>»'spapers 
have charged, apartments and 
houses are illegally distributed, 
party members are "filthy with 
debauchery and spirits,"- and 
those in power routinely "abuse 
their eifise" for person^.<.i ' O 
gain.— MP!. p-p i^vrse' 

Novembf 29. Ifg? ''^Z'^'s't 





• On the human rights question, two 
differing accounts of the situation in 
Afghanistan were circulated to dele-, 
gates todayf^ suggesting some im- 1 
I»roveni«it and the (Hl»r {»Miig a 1 
grimmer picture. ' 

In his annual report, the official 
United Nations investigator, Prof. 
Fidix Enmeon, <ttr«;tor ^ interna- 1 

tional law at Vienna UniversityT noted 
"some improvement in the human 
rights situation" in Government-con- 
trolled areas of Afghanistan, compared; 
with a year ago. He also said he haili^ 
ceived no new reports of the vm sit^'l 
ture during interrogations. 

Refers to Cotirtiat Areas 

But Professor Ermacora said "serir 
,ous contraventions of humanitariari 
law and human ri^ts" were still oc- 
curring in combat areas. He also re: 
ported that some 4,000 Afghan civilian 
refugees have been killed in camos and 
villages along the border with Pakistan 
by Soviet and Afghan air raids and arr 
tillery barrages. ^ . 

Diplomats said the -general tone o( 
the report appeared softer and more 
restrained than last year, when Profes- 
sor Ermacora presented a detailed list 
of atrocities attributed to the Commu-. 
nist regime in. Kabul. "Hiese United 
Nations reporters often end up in the 
Government's pocket,' a Western dip- 
lomat said. 

But another report by a group of 
human rights lawyers from the United 
States, Britain, Sweden and Malta 
known as Independent Counsel on In- 
ternationa! Human Rights presented a 
far different picture. ^ 

Its report, based on interviews with 
Afghan refugees this year, speaks of 
the widespread use of torture by the 
Kabul Government's secret police, as 
Me\l as massacres and summary ex- 
ecutions of civilians by Soviet troops, 
Aridespread attacks an illi^itimaie tar- 
lets and the deportation of Aighan chil- 
Jren to the Soviet Union. 

The Independent Counsel on Interna- 
tional Human Rights accuses the 
Soviet Union of seeking to destroy 
traditional Afghan society and says its 
forces are depopulating several prov- 
inces, systematically destroying vil- 
lages, burning crops and poisoning 
water supplies. 

"In the view of the Independent 
Counsel on ■ International Human 
Rights, there is considerable evidence 
that genocide has been committed 
against the Afghan people by the com-, 
bined forces of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan and the ^iet 
Union," the report says. . 

* at the UN 
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Regime and Violent Bandit 
Are Uneasy Allies in Kabul 

Rv RDNTT TBTMTCW u . . . . . 



By RONE TEMPEST 

KABUL, AfghanisUn— By all 
accounts. Ismat Muslim is a violent 
and treacherous man. "a legalized 
criminal." aceordHag to a weMem 
diplotnat hei*e. 

Muslim, who sometimes wean 
an amy g«ieral's unifcxm and 
sometimes a tradiUonai loose shirt 
and pajama-type pants with a knife 
at his waist, commancte a tribe of 
brigands who are known to- have 
smuggled everything from qiiiim 
to English wool aenxs the bonter 
into Pakistan. 

He drinks grett qimemm of 
vodka and beta hesvfly .oa ^ ^dlg 
fights that take ptaee aor SiMl's 
HKpott emr Frieta^ namlm- Be 
has at t«Wfi| Ml^|fcaiwa. in 
houses m^BUttumtSM Vm diuty 
capitaL 

His parliM »« {amoM ior <brugi. 
dOKtag gtete and daofer. AOu 
oae. a ^fkrnm. ^rtww r ea tdea ee is 
llac W Bt to one of Muslim's houses 
e^MW aeeiitg a dead man, who 
to have been tortured, 
r W tt» neck on .Muslim's 




*«M«ined Afghanistan, 
mnmm is considered an 
owwwiy character. Yet Muaiim. 
who is about 40 y»ars old. is the 
mly uiportant resistance leader' 

^tm^:^"^'^ Afghan regime 
M» Been able to win over to its side 
Wlhe^ right years that Soviet 
9m9» have occupied this Central 
Aaan country. 

i'^^'y- ^'hen President 
wajibuuah announced a plan of 
"national reconciyation" and of- 
farwl gifts of money, land and a 
chance to take part in a coaliUon 
govwnment to any rebel leader 
^ would switch sides, not one of 
the dozen or so major rebel iea«^ 
has taketuhe bait 

Late last month, in a speech to 
pro-gcvemment tribal and poiiUcal 
lewlers in Kabul, NajibuUah again 
aalted the rebels-known coUec- 
Uvely as the moujaJied^, or Holy 
Warriors-to join the govemmen* 
This time, he caUed on acveral of 
Uie most famous field conunanders 
fty name, including Ahmad Shah 
Masoud, who operates in the 
-»WudiSn 

Haqam of Jadra.i and Turan Ismael 
of Herat Najibullah said he would 
""L"^* Sov'C troops from the 
territory of each man a.nd ;nake 
each a virtually independent ruier 
If he would accept Ow govern. 
'T'ent's offer. b" 

n»Si«^ tioops, he said, would 
withdraw and "return to their 
p^-toving coimtry first of all 

ffpin those proviiwes whore a com> 
mitmentismade." . , 

So far. according to sources that 
include even people in the govern- 
ment, Najibullah's reconciliation 
policy has been a disappointment. 
The govemmert says that 110,000 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan aid 
Iran have come home under the 
program, including about 30,000 
Mghters of the moujahedeen 

Ironically, whUe ^fajibuliah was 
calhrg for refugees to return, his 
jounger brrjtht-r defected to Paki- 
sUii. "He has left his ancestral 
homeland." Najibullah admitted at 
a press conference. 

It the government nuinbers>»e 
accurate, fi^wer than 3% of the 
estimated tour miUion refugees 



have come home. And other sourc- 
es here, including diplomats, say 
the actual number of returnees is 
even lower, probably no more than 
about 8.000. 

A local businessman who prom- 
ised the government he would 
entertain 150 returning refugees at 
dinner in a Kabul resUurant said 
the govemmenrwaa able to pro- 
duce only 30 or 40 real refugees. 

"The rest." he said, "wwe truck 
drivCTs and peopte tUir giiiared 
up on the street" 

Even if the number of returning 
refugees should increase dnunati> 
cally, it would probaUy not help 
Majibullah. unless he can prodtue a ' 
true Tnoujahedem leader. And if the ' 
experience with bmat Muslim isi 
any example, iBttf HW be wwth ( 
the effort 

Sbialim. aee«atling to party; 
BwniMwa. (^tomats and Soviet 
joars^att hoc is perhape the No. 
1 ragw to Af^indatra staet im, 
w tea t»» adventurer Baccha Sag- 
faoswqit out of the mountains and 
ea^and KabuL Biedtt Saggao's 
rate teHadamoreaaM months. 

IbHBa. who waa born into a 
mmmttSMtaOiytrtmKm- 
^im in tht southwest, attended a 
milttarjr academy in the Soviet 
ymoR far three years before he 
wataswtad. according to a Soviet 
same*, for "smuggling gold and 
silvw." He was sent m « %vtet 
prison for six months. 

After his release, he returned to 
Afghanistan and formed a rebel 
force near Spin Buidak, a strategic 
point north of the Khojak Pass that 
leads into Afghanistan from Paki- 
stan. Nearby is the Pakistan city of 
Quetta, and the surrounding region 
is a major staging area for mouja- 
fiedeen attacks, particularly on 
Kandahar, AfghanisUn's second 
largest city. 

During Muslim's time as a rebel, 
the moujahedeen forces enjoyed 
easy passage into Kandahar. Mio- 
lim had control of the anugg^ing 
business. His mea were fierce 
fighters feared by SoviOt and Af<- 
ghan government troops. 

"He used Soviet military tactics 
to kill thousand* (rf Soviet sol- 
diers." a jourMM, «b teows 
MusUnusaid. 

Two years ago. Mudim feuded 
with other rebel leaiten and de- 
fected to the SoiW mt. Some 
rebels contend that he has been a 
secret agent for the Soviets shice 
his time at the mjlitary academy. 

After his defection he was givwi 
the ranlr and pay of general in the 
Afghan amy. He was made a 
member of the Revolutionary 
Council <rf the People's Oemocratie 
Party and he was ginm tl» menqr 
to tmy houBcs in Kibul aiidt a 
Drivatearaiy. 

But he was soon at odds with 
pmy imam. Last May. several trf 
his nm mm kiUed in a shoot-out 
invoivina- *minm^^mtmmm- 
ment over a wcmtfen MMm had 
kidmpiir' 

^WsetiMm Modim has terrmized 
the eti^iM, kidaqiing and brawling 
and ignt ring seeu^ty rules. Arriv • 
ing for Jie recent kya jirgah-^he 
was a delegate by dint of his rank in 
the ^insy and membenhio on the 
Revolutionary Councii->^ne of his 
tracks rammed the entrance gate 
of Polytechnic University, whi^re 
the meeting was taking ^aee. 



The next day, V.onci.:y, his men 
opened fire on Afghan secunty 
troops that challenged him on the 
road just outside the university. A 
20- minute g'jn fight ensued, and 11 
men are said to have been kill-Hi. 
Muslim was wounded but managed 
to escape by ordering a passing 
United Nations employee at gun- 
point to drive him Ui a hospital. -. 

Najibullah, who has been sur- 
prisingly tolerant of Muslim's be- 
havior, blamed the incident ori 
alcohoi. 

"Muslun is a sick man, making 
use of poisonous alcoholic drink." 
NajibuUab am, "lOa tidmess is 



getUng serioua i» bi M tiitt 
hospital." 

As a result of the armed clash, 
Muslim's loyaitia ar^ agiion in 
question. But Meordmg ti> several 
diplomats, tha government must 
keep Muslim on its side or risk 
losing Kandahai-. the city m the 
southwest who-e Muslim and his 
tribe are most powMul. 

'"They have to patch it up with 
him." said a diolorrat who is svm - 
pathetic with the Soviet-backed 
govertttRem, "or Kandahar vnl\ 
tall" 

Qoa Anpelga ^imea 
December 14, 1987 



Anxiety Rules Kabul 



' By RONE TEBIPEST, Time$ Staff Writer 

KASS3L. Afgfautfttan— As Pres- 
idoit Rei«ui and Ifikhail S. Gor- 
boehev alter tiieir histmic summit 
conitrenee, the mood m this dusty, 
meuntain capital on the other side 
of. the Borth has been ob» «f 
entitipatiaa and nervousnen. 

Signs ci summit anxiety in old 
KtiMii could be found Mmday in 
the {UMus ^anda money market 
where any currency can be traded 
freely in the bO(Khs of turbanned 
money lendm who sit cross-leg- 
gM on Persian carpets. The Shaza- 
dc- exehange is one of the few 
markeu in the world where the 
dollar's value has risen reeenUy: 
Arable is down. 

Meanwhile, unceruinty about 
the future of this backward land 
has caused the Soviet-backed rul- 
ing party, the People's Democratic 
Party of AfghanisUn, to tone down 
iU pro-Soviet, tw^tiamy rlwi- 
oric. 



'Ristac! 

Bight months ago, at the anni- 
versary parade for the 1978 revoiu - 
tion that brought the People's 
DenocraUc Party to power, foreign 
journalists watched as the party 
staged an agitprop skit that depict- 
ed Uncle Sam being driven w the 
ground and killed by the "rising 
masses" of Afghans. 

By last week, however, Afghan 
leader Najibullah, former chief of 
the secret police, was praising the 
summit and the two leaders. Gor- 
tiachev and Keagaa Further, he 
presided over a tradiUonal Afghan 
loya firgah (grand assembly) last 
week that adopted a new constitu- 
tion stripped of revolutionary jar- 
gon and injected with Islamic reh- 
gious verbiage aimed at attracting 
U.S.- backed resistance groupti to 
the government 

In the money markets, in the 
foreign missions, even among the 
lower ranks of the party apparatus 
here, there existed a palpable sense ..A 
that city Afghans— the Da.n-vn»5 "^• 
speaking Kabuiis who have provid- 
ed the only p(.<pular base for the 
ruling party— were positioning 
themselves for an inevitable Soviet 
withdrawal. 

For some who have b«n most 
loyal to the Soviet-backed regime, 
including thousands who have 
studied in the Soviet Union and 
speak Russian, this meant reinforc- 
ing their connections to the Sovi- 
ets. A new Soviet-staffed. Rus- 
sian-language primary school 
opened here recenUy with three 
Umes as many Afghans applying 
for admission as there were seats 
available. 



"When we leave," observed a 
Soviet jcnimalist who has lived 
here for three years, "thousands of 
people are foing lo irant to come 
with us." 

Hii conunent reinforced another 
made earlier by a Western dipic- 
matiriNe'jirDelhL 

"When the withdrawal occurs," 
said the diplomat an expert on 
Afghanistan atuched to an embas- 
sy in the Indian capital, "you might 
find a large mmiber irf Af f hacs m a 
centnri rIpHMe itf the dtMlit tk- 
ion." 

The diptomat was referring to 
the majority-Muslun Soviet .-epub- 
lies of Turkestan. Kazakhistan and 
UzbekisUn that bwder Afghani- 
stan and share many of its cultural 
and linguistic traits. 

For others here, lovrer-level 
party members, government clerks 
and soldiers likely to be left behind 
in a Soviet withdrawal, it was a 
matter of distancing tnemaelves 
from the hard-core party members 
and their Soviet sponsors 

•'I try not to be too much ita the 
government or too much agunst 
^t" confided one English translator 
attidwd U) the government news 
agerwy. Qakhtar. Although he be- 
kx^ to the 2OO.OQ0-maQber party, 
modeled on the Soviet Omammist 
Party, he saki he Ish never been 
fuUy accepted since he stuiiM 
EngUd*, not Russian, as a tanxga 
language. 

Mohammed Akram, 47, com- 
mander cf the new Afghan Military 
and PolitJcal University, aimiitted 
that the mny is <mly able to recruit 
350 cadets for the 400 places at the 
two- month -old iichool. Being a 
student at the supposedly eUte 
school means being identffied as 
hard-line party members— not a 
desirable label if the party is 
thrown out of power. 

Throughout ^U^ianistan. there 
has always been the feu- that this 
nation of 15 millkm 9eople-4 mil- 
Uon of whom Uve m re^igee camps 
m PjOdsam md Iran— is just a chip 
m a much higher-stakes game 
between superpowers. 

Nervoiisness about the tummit 
and its >xw8ible canseqtwncra for 
Afghanistan was heightened here 
taut week after bitth Ra^wl and 
Gorbachev said Afghanistan would 
be featured in the discussions. 

Senate Majority Leader Robert 
C. Byre (D-W. Va.) warned Sun- 
day that the Se^e might not 
ratify a nuclear arms treaty that 
the superpower leaders are set to 
tign today "if there is not real 
progress towards pulling Soviet 
troops out of Afghanistan. " 

"I believe that tatificaUon of the 
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"if the -nd of Soviet occupi^m to 
Afghanistan is not in aght—mean- 
ing withdrawal within a year fnan 
the eentflin^ st Uw Seaatc vote 

SwiMc Abmt Laavlat 

The overwhelming eonaenaus 
among Koatem and Wettem dteio> 
mata based in is that tbe 

Soviets ore senou about leaving 
«ven if it meoia abaailonii» the 
fervenUy pn}*Soviet party that 
th«y have helped prop up for 
B«iriy «W* f*m ainee they first 
amt in tniopa In 19m Tlie Soviet 
troniaowinindMBridMiut 115.000. 

"Tilt Soviau will leave," said a 
TwidA (^tkmat here. "It could be 
12 mmuha, 16 months or 18 
BUB^'— 1^ Is oat impOTtant But 
th^wa leave." 

Ttm most popular phraae in dip- 
lomatic circles these days is "end 
game"— -as in "We have enterad 
the md-aune phaau ot tlM war" or 
"the Soviets are a«vlBC tlMtr 
end-game pieces.'' 

Probattly miAere is evidence of 
tbe end game more graphic than at 
tlie Shazada maricet, where local 
roiidents wishing to hoard dollars 
have <Mv«D up the curroicy's 
vaUie in cenMtdietion to the traid 
A mher world maricets. The <fcdtar 
ha* never beoi higher here. 

The official rate of exchange at 
bttdca «Mi bet^ ia 55 aii^anib per 
iMbv. ftilift ^ wide-ap«a 1^- 
ada maricet. erne (rf tlw wUdest and 
freest money markeu on earth, 
train* will pay 180 a^^iania on tbe 
dirilar. 

One recent visitor was even 
encouraged to write a personal 
check off his hometown bank in 
Texas. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet ruble, 
usually valued around the world at 
about 80 centa. is worth only 16 
cents here. 

DeeemberS, 1987 
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by Mark Urban 



Nothing illustrates better Afaha- tk ^T' ^"^'"^ Ratebzad, 

jmtan'senormouscomem^^^^ ^er fnlh^n^^;:';' 

tlieproWems the Soviet-backed gov- ^L " tht pSi; ^^^'^-^ ""Portant 

emment there has had in the past ^ " ^ Pphtbuto. Three months 



Mujahids hit 
mily. installations 
in USSR territory 

LONDON. Nov. 2fi: The Af- 
ghan freedom (ighters continued 
striking at the military installations 
near Takhta Bazar town of tur- 
kenutnistan, Muslim occupied 
area in Soviet Unkm, crassing the 
border of Badgtiis province. 

The Agency AfgHhn Press 
learnt here on Wednesday that the 
Mujahkleen hit tiie militry instal- 
lations conunuously for two day*. 
In these gueriUa opetations 28 
Soviet troops were killed or in- 
jured and a unk and three heavy 
vehicles were destroyed. 

Aficoniing to reports on Nov. 7, 
Hi^t-lsiami Mujahideen in 
Gliormach and Bata Murghab led 
by their Commancers Tor Khan 
and Sultan Mohammud Akhunza- 
da tired rockeu accross the bord- 
ers over the camp o*' the 
mobileforce. The Muiahideen 
returned after destroying a tank 
and m umy vehicle in the swift 
attack. The next day. the same 
gmip of Mujahideen advtuioed 
into the Soviet territory where the 
Sg»iBl lwapa hart tosrtffiir the teg 
of vm tttKf mttOM in a^itkm 
to the heavy casualties. It was also 
reponed that when the N.uja- 
hideen were withdrawing fron^ tlv: 
territory, they had to face the 
Soviet bombing by which a Mi'ja- 
hid was martyred and seven others 
were injured. The repot said that 
the Mujahideen succeeded in 
returning to their places in Badg- 
his province despite the sev.ji« 
bombing. i i /9y 



nine years trying to improve the lot 
Of women. 7 . 

From its earliest days iu power, 
following the April revolution in 
1978, the left-wing People's Demo- 
cratic Party has attempted to intro- 
duce legislation to emancipate 
]*^en. But the problems the gov- 
mmiMt has encountered and the li- 
mited success of its programme up to 
now indicate how little has duuiged. 

The treatmeut-of women in 
A^anistan has traditionally been, 
to European eyes at least, backward 
to the point of disbelief. 

Before 1978, 98 per pentof women - 
were imtorstte. Brides wete bought 
Mid sold, and women had few civil 
rights. Government attempts to aim* 
ly legislation stopping some of these 
pactices were an important factor in 
fuming the rural rebeUion that has 
now raged in this omumy fw nine 
years. 

The Herat revolt in 1979, still one 
of the^ bloodiest episodes in Afgha- 
i^an's grim catalogue of war, was 
triggered by the introducttmi of 
female literacy -classes. 

Ite party ideotogistt here have al- 
w«y» seen illiteracy as the central i 
problem for Afghan women. By j 
teaching them to read and write, they I 
argue, economic exploitarion of 
women by miea am be entted. 

Officials admit that the past few 
years have been spent trying to re- 
pair the damage done by idealists | 
who went into the countryade tear- 
ing off veils and enforcing schooling. 
Women should form one of the reg- 
ime's strongest natural constituen- 
cies. 

The Islamic fundamentalist gue- 
rillas have made it cleaT thaFthey 
would institue a far stricter regime 
for women than existed even before 
the revolution. 

In fact, the government's progress 
has been tempered both by its li- 
mited control in the countryside nnd 
by its desire not furtter to alieiM«e 
conservative loeai leiRli. ■ 

While saying thSt, during nine dif- 
ficult years, they have more than 
doubled the number of women who 
can. read and write, tiif o^i^ who 
rufi the programitttUd^ Candid 
enough to admit that this still only 
amounts to a literacy rate of five per 
cent. 

NajibuUah, the party general 
^cretary, h» recemly made clear 
his disappointment that fewer than . 
one in 10 party members are women. 
Wearing of veils is, if anything, in- 
creasing in the cities. In rural areas, 
parents still sell their under-age 
daughters ib brides, despite legisla- 
tion. 



ago she lost her job due to her Unks 
with the former party leader, Mr 
^brak Karmal. Dr Ratebzad and 
Mr Karmal were close politically 
and, according to Kabul rumour 
fomml friends. Now there are iio 
women in the Politburo and only a 
handful in the Central Committee. 

In keeping with the new policy of 
nauonal reconciliation, started nine 
months ago, aggressive campaigning 
tor women's rights has been shelved. 
The risk of damaging relations with 
! the conservative leaders Dr Najibol- 
I, lah wants to win'over are too gre^. 

SayeUah Shirzai, chief of one of 
f the campaigning government- 
sponsored women's clubs remem- 
bers a time when they went into vil- 
lages giving lectures on Lenin. Now, 
she says, "We talk about literacy, 
fcunUy problems and health educa- 
tion". The party concentrates on 
these less controversial initiatives. 

At the Kabul Women's Qab the 
emphasis is on giving useful working 
skills, medical care and teaching self- 
help, rather te«#iiaitf«im9edai~ 
ist thought. 

Those «^o were mmied s^ their 
husbands did not mind them aqguir- 
ing these skills, but the same cannot 
be said in many rural are». In tbe 
long term the destnictioa of w«r, as 
in Itttope, may prove to be the 
greatest emancipator. 

In a country where a million peo- 
ple have been killed in recent yetts 
there is an urgent iwed for many 
woaiMi to work. Not only have many 
husbands died but in many villages 
the wider social structure has been 
swept away. Many of these wkiows 
have left the coontryside and moved 
to the. towns seeking work. Many, 
businesses now say they h.ive to pto- 
\ide creches for working mothers;. 

Hie numbers killed in the fighting 
and the pressures of conscription 
mean that far more places in higher 
education are iioin being taken by 
girb; At Kabul universityv where 
«»« of ttm country's recent leaders 
— government and guerilla — stu-' 
died, well over half of the 8,000 stu- 
dents are now women. 

In future years, time graooates 
may term a new wmnen's eille. At 
the current rate it will take 50 or 60 
years for the majority to be taught to 
read and write. That is the sp^ ^ - 
progress in Afghanistan 



response to a letter in 
The Durham Morning Herald 
from Sergio Callihan ex- 
tolling the benefits of 
socialist society in 
Afghanistan. Her comments 
appeared on 12/9: 



I- 



Por Women 



In the course of living in Afghanistan 
for 16 years. I made many fast friends in 
;tlie cities and in the villages. Afghan 
-wmen, be they peasants or urban career 
women, have j unique ability to combine 
iBQiM with dynamism in accepting chaJ- 
MOCU and new idcaa. Thia was eieariy re- 
fleeted in tbe evolution of th« emancipa- 
tion movMMittM «hi<± I was prtvUoaid 
topartidptts. 

Za fact. AiilMD WMMB haw pursued ea- 
rtor opportttBitiea aine* the 1930s when 
separate metiical. higher edueatioa and 
neaftment inatituUuna won esUAUslMd 
'■for woflMn. 

Wh«n, therefore, ia 1959. the govern- 
'BMnt auouaced the voluittary raaoval of 
the veil and an end to separate institu- 
tions, many wo nen were fully prepared to 
participate in national devetopment Sinee 
then, in rapidly increasing numbers, 
women engaged in a steadily burgeoniaf 
airay of muUifaceted conununity endeav* 
ors. 

By the 19701 , they functioned as cabinet 
members (th.ire are none today), parii- 
mentarians, r.iplomats, lawyers, judges, 
military offici>rs. policewomen, business- 
wmaen. teachers, nurses and doctors. No 
work opportunities were denied them, ex- 
cept menial jobs such as street cleaners or 
bride-carriers at cooatniction sites. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Calii- 
faan that the bloodshed should end so that 
progress can continue, as it. was evolving 
prior to 1979. For thia to happen, Jiowever, 
the foreigners who invaded and now un- 
auocessfuiy attempt to control Afghanistan 
must leave — so that the Afglnnu ouyTe- 
•■itnM their tragically war-torn counter in 
ways conaiatcnt with their own cultnral 
• patterns. NANCY HAfCaOVPREE 
•■ The writr- ta a program oaaoeiote in U- 
^vUc and Arabian dmiopmemt ttii0m ^ 
Univatit^. . . : r • 
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From the Editor: ' 

It's renewal time again and as 
usual a handy form is enclosed 
for the convenience of those 
wfed owe us money. We hope you 
will want to continue to read 
what people «re writing, doing 
or planning to do about Afghani- 
stan - from all sides as we be- 
lieve strongly that one person's 
lie is another person's fact. 
Tam WA Masion to the UN re- 
ports ttet ft not receive 
Bakhtar telexes for most of 
vember & we couldn't get the 
November issues of the PT from, 
the Pakistan Consulate. ^How- 
evei? i«eember more than made 
^ the loss*; ^ usual theri is 
much fine prifft;;^: i» far, 
have been few complaints but we 
are looking into the possibility 
of offering FORUM readers a 
magnifying implement. 
Thanks to everyone who has sWt 
us information. The FORUM is 
strictly a volunteer produetl^n 
so it depends on its readers to 
let it know what's going on, 
what appears in your papers, etc. 
The dea43.ii»fe for the next issue 
is 2/15. The proofreader says 
to remind you that we \im. t|fi|sf '^; • 
spelling for names & places they 
appear in the article cited. 
The wide variety is not his fault. 
As for 1988 - let's hope. 



The Int'l Medical Corps held a meeting 
in Washington on 11/6. Participants in- 
cluded Senator Humphrey, Robert Simon & 
Louis Dupree. On 11/10 the IMC cele- 
bra€fed its 3rd anniversary in Los Angeles. 

Matthew Erulkar of the Afghan Support 
Team will address the Chicago Council on 
Foreign-, «^»M©e* -m^miX^ ' «J«^4S«^eA; m$XX 
be "Afghanistan: The ]fete^tai*aa«i^-.€h^.t«p»* 
viets & The End of The War." For furthett 
information, call (312) 726-3860. 

Berner Schulwarte, Schweizerische Gesell- 
schaft der Freunde Af ghanistans , SOI- 
Hilfsfonds fur Afghanistan, Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft "Pro Afghanistan," Bibliotheca 
Afghanica & l>e Pashtano Jauallei held an 
Afghan ||^^-^ 1^^.'4^>t*e end of Novem- 
ber . Th@|* ipre.' fiii^,, iect»«^>&- ^i^,;, . ,.: 
hibin^msi... . -. -'-'f.-i- 

We went to an Int'l Conference of Afghani- 
stan Humanitarian Support Organizations, 
sponsored by the Afghanistan Relief Com- 
mittee, in New York on 11/7-8. Speakers 
included Congressmen Charles Wilson & the 
US Deputy Permanent Representative to the 
-W, Ambassador Herbert Okun, as well as 
representatives from a number of private 
voluntary organizations concerned with' 
Afghanistan - both American & European - 
all of whom seem to be doing an incredibX,e 
job, with the French doing just a little " 
better than anyone else although the com- 
petition Is keen. The emphasis now seems 
to be on reconstruction. Some items we 
hadn't heard elsewhere: ,W§ A]^,,to 4d|- . 

Goktinued on p, 26 
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The Annual Meeting of the Mid-Atlantic 
Region of the Assn. for Asian Studies 
featured papers on Afghanistan by Ro- 
bert CarifieM.i:<"Changing Configuration 
of Options in Afghanistan") Hafci^ 
Tegey ("Nature of the Resistance Move- 
ment in Afghanistan"). The meeting was 
held at Lehigh University from 10/30 - 
11/1. 
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Sojt War Wounded Ffaid UupOpular WUV 

Little Joy m Homecoming ^ ^ 



wans of th« ww in Afj^unistan are 
r^urning home to foot wrenching 
rea<4ustin«at to a <^iire nuarked by 
Im^Mm mi* sodety's ia£«er« 
m wim hoMility for tibeir 

Sii^ ttw view presented in a 
sraifMp deiaription (tf their plif^t 
«i^^Wpemd recently in the 
weddy newq^^i Moscow News 
- mia the 'aradline. "Afghanistan 
Ymitmat Society Owes Them." 

fhe artide deals with wounded 
a^CTS in a miliUry sanitorium in 
Saiti, a resort town in the Crimea on 
the ^adc Sea, ami the problems 
facatg the ituaa maimed in Afghani- 
stan ^ee the Soviet government 
• s«jt in troops in December J 979. 

Western isource? in -Cabui, the 
Afghan capital, estimate that of the 
115.CCC or so Soviet troops in 
Aigh.ari9tan, about 50 are wounded 
every day. 

According to the reporter, Viktor 
Turshatov, when severely wound- 
ed men amve at the hospital they 
are told bluntly: "You have fulfilled 
your duty and sustained serious 
wounds. Many of you have lost legs 
or arms. Life is going to be very 
difficult for you. But you must 
summon your courage, ackncwL- 
edge the terrible truth and remem- 
ber that you are citiw^ns of your 
country like anybody c'se, and the 
makers of your own destiny." 

Most of the men arriving at the 
san'.toriuin have already had many 
racnUis of hospital treatment They 
are at Saki to rest and recover, and 
moft will have lo go on to other 
iiospuais lor runner surgery ana 
I .raiment. 

The rehabilitation center at Saki 
was opened in the early 19803, 
Turshatov says, "when few pfxjple 
thought our presence in Afghani- 
stan would last, and therefore it 
was built on a small scale." 

But soldiers with back wounds, 
fractures, multiple opei-ations and 
angulations continued to arrive, he 
goes on, 'and smother wii^ had to 
be added." 

Turshatov says the facility has 
the latest in therapettic equip- 
ment, comparabU to that at the 
Soviet traming center for cosmo- 
nauts, yet he asks: "What abtmt 
those who have lost their health in 
Afghanistan, re<;eived the v/ell-de- 
~»erved medals and who have a 
touf'ti ruLure ahead? Whai. about 
the young men themseives?" Ac- 
comoanying the article is a picture 
of a wotjnded veteran sl.jmped in 
his wheelch^, stving blankly at 
the ground. 

'After an hour at the sanito- 
rium," Turshatov comments, "the 
photographer put his camera back 
in his bag, sat down, covered his 
face with his hands and said: 
'That's all. I can't take any more 
'pictures.' " 

; One of the patients is identified 
aa Cs^ Igor Ovsyannikcv, a com- 
mando, a regular army officer who 
was awarded the Order of the Red 
Star for valor in an action that cost 
him both legs. 

^ Turshatov says he asked Ov- 
syannikov about the war, and was 
told: 'Honestly, ) don't know. Tney 

■ are showing .-ebels on -TV putting 
down their arms, but the number of 
heavily wounded her« is not de- 

icreasingJ' 



Of his future, he said: "I'll have to 
change my profession, of course. I 
want to become a historiaa Study- 
ing this war, I bop^ J'U understand 
itbettBL" 

Ovsyannikov's arUficial limbs 
were far from sUte-of-the-art. 
Turshatov said, they made him 
think of "anything but high-tech," 
he said, and his view was echoed by 
Capt Mikhail Babich. acUng chief 
of the center. He tiuetes BalHeh as 
saying: 

"As I look at the most sophisti- 
cated anificial legs in foreign med- 
ical journals, I wonder why our 
boys have to put up with worse." 

Turshatov says: "There's no 
comparing the recent times to the 
1940s [during Worid War 11). The 
number of invalids is immeasura- 
bly lower, and tiie country is much 
richer nov. But are we more 
merciful? Will the new wave of 
wounded forgive our formal condo- 
lences and aid going together with 
antiquated crutches, wheelchairs 
and prostheses?" 

He says the men find it "very 
difficult to learn to ignore the long 
and shamelessly curious glances" 
their wounds attract. i 

"They go tc dances," he says, 
'and stand in a circle, all by 
themselves. Crutches in one hand, 
they cavort around to loud, dare- 
devil music. They crave sT normal 
life, ils temptations and disapp<Hni- 
ments, with what seems like feroc- 
ity." 

The people of Saki remember, 
Turshatov says, an evening when a 
local young man, tipsy with drink, 
sighted a disabled patient and 
called oui: "Hey, cripple." The 
soldier hobbl-d to where the of- 
fender stood and struck Mm with 
his crutch. 

"The btow was terrible," TmS': 
shatov says. "A casual word bost- 
the big mouth his life." 

He quotes Lt. Col. Gennady Do- 
rofeyev, the institution's deputy 
chief for political affairs, as saying: 
"Many of our patients suffer from 
shattered nerves in addition to 
serious physical afflictions. They 
need more than good medical 
treatment. They need friendly at- 
tention, support and love from the 
people around them. But unfortu- 
nately, most remain indifferent 
Worse, some imHapt the lads to 
drink." 

According to Turshatov, some of 
the soldiers have received letters 
from home that have provided 
much -needed moral support But 
not many. 

"Alas," he says, "the sanitorium 
is almost a 'de«i zone' in this 
respect Former girl friends have 
married. Life does not stand still 
while soldiers are fighting and 
recovering from wounds. Paraits 
are often told not to write becaoMi 
the soldiers will life heh (oOy a 
month." 

One soldier, Andrei Zaitsev, 
talked about a letter he would just 
as soon not have received. He 
ttfvvi six months in Afghanistan 
with a commando unit lost a leg 
there and ^nt 18 months in one 
h«ipital afto* another. At Saki, he 
Xdkd the reporter, he received a 
letter trtm a fellow soldier, also 
disabled^ who had been confined to 



By WILU AM J. EATON, Times Stajf Writer 

MOSCOW— In a far cmmer of the 
suburban Peredelkino cemetery, a wom- 
an sobbed and wailed over a fresh grave 
marked with the photograph of a dark- 
haired young soldier kUled in Affj^umi- 
Stan. 

For those who watched from afar, her 
grief was a vivid reminder of the pidn and 
sonraw felt by thousands ci Soviet sol- 
diers and their rdiMives who haiw borne 
the human cost (rfa gurarfila war that has 
gone on for nearly e^ht years. 

Victory seems as elusive as ever in the 
drawn-out conflict that has produced 
litUe but firustratton for Soviet lea(ta% 
Although the figfathig in that distant land 
has never beonne a major public issue, 
recent newspaper reports and an unpub- 
lished public opinion survey indicate that 
some citizens are deeply disturbed by the 
wai- dead and don't understand why 
1 15,000 Soviet troops are still tied down in 
Afghanistan. 

"Our poor boys are dying for notliing in 
Afghanistan," a middle-aged Russian 
trmmo^img^eA recently. , . , 



For the first time, Soviet readers also 
v/ere told last month of a deep spUt in the 
Afghan Communist Party that "reaches 
down to family level." An article in the 
weekly Literary Gazette also described 
the «»emy, normally denigrated as ban- 
dits, as a "superbly equipped, well-paid, 
well-trained and mobile army, capable of 
staging bold operations and incursions." 

In another departure from past reports 
in the Soviet media, the article raised the 
question of fairness in the assignment of 
soldiors to fight in Afghanisun. 

The author, Kim Selikhov, said he 
lound primarily the sons of workers and 
peasants on Afghan duty, adding: "Only 
rarely did.I come.iwwss children and 
granc'children <rf writ«s, cultural figures, 
high and leading officials. ... I tWnk 
this deserves special attention." 





Grave of soidier. 



a wheelchair since his 
from the army 

"He had to go up from his village 
to get permission from the commis- 
sion that distributes pension 
checks. " Zaitsev told Turshatov. 
He said the man went tf< the 
commission twice, and both times 
there was no one there. 

"He said he would not care to go 
again," Zaitsev said, "but he can't 
survive witlmit a peoS^ Bill's got 
no legs." 

Zaitsev. who is about to b<» 
discharged himself, said: "Without 
a leg, I'm not very good at running 
the bureaucratic races, but com- 
pared to that otiwr fellow. I'm 
lucky." 

Ttirshatov says that disabled 
veterans are often treated shabbily 
by the bureaucracy. He that only 
^ diewest, underpowered mod- 
els of the tiny autos used by 
difiMed people are fobbed off on 
woaiMNI veterans, that prosthetic 
a^Atmew hard to come by. as 
mi WA that disability p< n- 
^ons are not enough to make ends 
meet . , . 




Oos Angelca ^imes 

December 12, 1987 



WILLIAM J. EATON / U» Angeles Tim. 

killed in Afghanistan, in Moscow suburb of Peredelkinc 

A. N. Shevchenko, the father of a 
soldier killed iu Afghanistan, said that 
thousands of townspeople attended his 
son's funeral, and he was buried with 
military honors, yet the authorities re- 
jected his request for a newspaper obit- 
uary. 

"Writing in our newspaper about fallen 
soldiers such as your son just isn't done,"" 
he quoted a Communist Party official in 
Kovel. a city in the western Ukraine, as 
saying. "Your son isn''. the first one to be 
killed What are we supposed to do. write 
in the newspaper about every one?" 

Shevchenko, complaining abdut the 
incident in a letter to the party newspa- 
per Pravda, said: "One might think he had 
been killed in a drunken brawl. . . . 
lHWMeweff^Mnedof?" . . . 

Rusian Aushev, a former infantry 
off cer v/ho was wounded in Afghanistan, 
told Pravda that the traditionally cl<He 
ties betwom (rfficers and men have been 
strained by the war. Furtho-, he said, the 
bravest soldim are not b«ng rewarded. 
"Why are we so stingy with medals?" he 
j^^know. November 5, 1987 



Excerpts from the 
article in the LA Times 
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iFilm script wi th a dea dly twist 

JL t was like the film Top Gun, Jim , having him around made peo- 
ple feel good. 

"When he walked into a room he 
just lit it up. He was sunshine," says 
Nancy Adiwf > •wiift Wisw hkn tor 
years. 

He got a job at UCLA's presti- 
gious emergency medical centre as a 
trauma technician hewing the nurs- 
ing staff, halfway In stm lai i«. 
sponsibility between a i»niin^c 
and an orderly. 

There he met Simon, who had 
been the first United States doctor to 
enter Afghanistan after the 1979 
Soviet invasion. 

While studying atrocities in the 
Third World in im, Simon had disc- 
overed that there was a critical need 
for medical care iiaside Afghaniistan, 
especially after the Soviets had 
ordered all international relief orga- 
nisations out of the combat-wracked 
country. . ' ■ [ 

Deciding he needed a firsthand 
lode, ^nKm sneaked into Af^luuus- 
tan in the spring of l9B4^m4maes§td 
profoundly moved. 

He appealed to 52 k^ffi^i^GHial 
relief organisations to come to the 
Afghans' aid, but all turned him 
down on groimds they couldn't re- 
He once told a medical group that ^nd unless invited uk by the host 
Btifkin deeiors aho^ flat iHssi. goverament. ^ 



.t was like the film Top Gun, Jim 
Lindelof once told a reporter, "only 
we were the targets". 

He was talking about Soviet- 
occupied Afghanistan in 1985 and 
the daily bombing raids by MIG jets 
that rocked the village where he was 
wodcmg uadttNPiNK M a flWi^ tend- 
ing to the s^k* ite WQWKied the 
dying. 

ife never forgot the sound, or the 
smell, or the simple fear that gripped 
his stomach during those three 
months. And right up until he de- 
parted in March for his second unau- 
thorised excuraon into Afghanistan, 
he told his friends, "I vamt he crazy 
to go back." 

But he did anyway, this time as a 
sound man working on a film 
documentary fiinded by the anti- 
coimraii^ llaiffoation Church of 
Reverend Sun Myung Moon. 

The quintessential California kid a 
m,4aai^4BmVbm-e^ blond with a 
quiet manner and a smile like sun- 
shine once again darkened his hair, 
tanned his skin, put in brown con- 
tacts aad grew im beard loog so he 
co^ {MBS tor fm another Afghan 
peasant. 



Aartiriean Hecxm t^ba^ aot hesi 
tate to go into Afghanistan to admi- 
nister aid, providing they took the 
proper precautions. 

Travel only with established 
groups that can provide proper pro- 
tection. 

He warned them: "You're oever 
going to be completely safe". 

And yet he seemed to ignore his 
own advice his second time out, de> 
sperate to publicise «iiat he saw as 
Soviet genocide. 

He went with a film-maker Ije 
hardly knew, doing a job he'd never 
trained for,, und^ fiinding fi-om a 
highly controiNSt^ church, and 
with a guide who tioatd bMMIpee 
days into the trip. 

The result was tragic. On October 
11, according to the anti-Soviet 
Afghan Resistance, Jim Lindelof 
and New Jersey film-maker Lee Sha- 
piro >yere killed in Paghmra, a »iow- 
t(^^)ed mountidn area ju^ west of 
the capital of Kabul. 

Word of their deaths took nearly 
two weeks to reach United States 
officials in Pakistan. Some 
had tried to warn him. 

"I think you're making a mis- 
take," Doctor Robert Simon, assis- 
tatt ptc^easor el onergency medi- 
cine at the Univ^ty (d CaMomsi, 
had told him. 

"His answer was he understood 
the danger," Simon recalls. 

"But he still wanted to go in." 

Lindelof had come from a big 
family in Folsom, Califprnia, to train 
in Los Angeles as an emergency 
medical technician. 

It seemed the perfect c rier 
choice, considering what frienc. ue- 
scribe as his "very kind, very caring" 
na^ie. 



Undaunted, Simon sold his Mali- 
bu house in September 1984 to pro- 
vide the SMd money for the Los 
Angeles-based international medical 
corps, a non-profit organisation that 
would provide medical care '^hine 
no others dared to go". 

In July 1985, th6 organisation set 
up a training centre in neighboring 
Pakistan. There United States doc- 
t<»s and nurses ^ned A^ans to 
return to their homelaoid M «^pcid- 
ly capable medics. 

The young medic volunteered to 
work for the medical corps. But Lin- 
delof wanted to go inside Afghani- ' 
tan, and Federal funding prevented 
the organisation from sending 
Americans into die war zone. 

He found another way. Joining 
with Houston surgeon Ron Halbert, 
30, and a medical team from the 
Swedish Aid Committee, Lindelof 
left in July 1985 on a three-month 
trip into Afghanistan funded by the 
American Aid for Af^^ans, a non- 
profit humanitarian groap btsei in 
Grand Farr, Oregon. 

It was a hard trip that took a se- 
vere physical toll. He travelled near- 
ly 300 miles by foot over 18,000-foot 
mountain passes, «|d braved blk- 
^zard <mi^^.:0m tre»^ef(»is 
cliffs.,, ' 

Mie^ng to a journal he kept, he 
fell "sick as a dog" with nausea, 
vomiting and diarrhea, collapsed 
from the strain of climbing the 
steepest slopes and woke up screM^ 
ing from leg cramps because di M 
the walking. 

Tu make matters worse, he was 
eight iiKhes ten ti^ 
Ali^isMi-as^io he had to "scrunch 



down" constantly to pass for one of 
them. 

In all, his team established three : 
hospitals and 22 paramecfic stations j 
in cliffside caves located so they 
could withstand day and night Soviet 
bombing raids in the 60-mile-long 
Panjshir Valley, a rebel stronghold 
in isolated and rugged country. 

Treating a total 333 patients, Lin- 
delof served as an anesthesiologist 
during operations, prepared the 
medications and monitored it» {»- 
tients during the surgeries. 

He yso fmmd hinisetf taking part 
in amputations in the dark, wim the 
aid of only a flashfi^, a lantetn and 
ctmtly sterilised imtrunients. 

"You didn't need the advanced 
knowledge of a doctor or a nurse to 
lie effective tl»re," he toid one re- 
porter afterwards. 

Stilly he was shocked at the atroci-^ 
ties he saw daily. One haunting pic- 
ture firom Uiat first tirip shows him 
iKridittg the (tetonator to a Butterfly 
bomb in one hand and the leg of an 
Afghan who had stepped on one of 
Jthe bombs, in the other. 

Xindelof and other We stern 
medical workers inside A^anistan 
claimed the bombs are designed spe- 
cifically to maim. Their targets often 
are children because tl« bombs 
appear on ttm gmaad Iflce harmless 
toys. 

Later Lindelof would testify be- 
fore Congress about vi^hat appeared 
to be a third-generation chemical 
bomb that had been dropped by pa- 
|a^t^raining fiery tar that 
IPirariWBk to humans, and bum 
through metal." 

When Lindelof returned to 
UCLA, it was obvious to everyone 
that he had been profoundly 
changed. 

Physically, he was reminded of the 
trip evety time he looked in the aurfi 
l«Jf, becnttsc the dye still hadn't 
grown out of his hair or his beard. 

All the while, he was trying to 
<kum up support for the Afghan Re- 
sistance. He spoke to a Congression- 
al forum sponsored by the Commit- 
tee for a Free Afghanistan; on Voice 
of America and Radio Free Liberty; 
to the UCLA medical school — to 
anyone who would listen. 

Lindelof wrote an account of his 
trip, drawn from his 200-page 
Afghan journal, for the Sacramento 
Bee, where his brother Bill works as 
a reporter. 

Lindelof talked about the possibil- 
ity of tturmng the journal into a book . 

Lindelof complained to friends 
that most of the news footage from 
Afghanistan was too superficial 
mostly because it had been'shot near 
the Pakistani border. 

"He said no one had ever really 
fibned a stinger (missile) going off or 
ted ever shown a helicopter bomb- 
ing a village," notes Simon. 

"He was not even a reporter but a 
ffli^, and stili hi me^ i& shoot 
S0mt proper footii^.'' 
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The medic began looking mto the 
possibility of making a documentary 
film about Afghanistan. Eventually, 
he met Lee Shapiro, a 38-year-old 
film-maker fit>mN<Mfh Ber^, New 
Jersey. 

Shapiro had gotten into 
documentary work late in life. 

"What he really wanted to do was 
to make musical romedies," says his 
assistant, Ellen Hori. 

A graduate of the London Film 
School, Shapiro was a member of 
Moon's Unification Church, and it 
was the church that turned Shapiro 
into a documentary film-maker. 

During a Moon-sponsored trip 
through Central Amerioi in 1983, he 
learned of the plight of the Miskito 
Indians, a native population that was 
resisting tto Safndtntsta regisie in 
Nicaragua. 

"Once he saw the situation in 
those refiigee camps in Honduras, 
those chilt&en wiih bloated bellies, 
those fighters who had sacrificed so 
much, he felt a connection with the 
people who he felt were suffering," 
says Hori. 

He quickly received funding from 
Causa International, a non-profit 
educational organisation founded in 
1980 by Moon to promote anti- 
communist activities. 

The documentary he produced, 
entitled Nicaragua was our Home, 
accused the Sandinista Government 
of the calculated brutahsatitffl of the 
Miskito Indians. 

Two years in the making, it was 
broadcast last year on public televi- 
sion stations around the country. 
During the filming in Nicaragua, 
says Hori, Shapiro "began to think 
about freedom fighters all over the 
world. ... (and) he knew Afghanis- 
tan was a country where just horrible 
things were happening.^ 

Causa approved a grant for Sha- 
piro to film in Afghanistan and put 
up about half of the estiffliAted 
US$600,000 cost. 

Shapiro also received small grants 
from the John Olin Foundation, a 
public-affairs funding group headed 
by former Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam E Simon, and the Lynde and 
Harry Bradley Foundation, a Mil- 
waukee community fund. 

Towards the end of last year, Sha- 
piro needed someone to help him 
and heard about Lindelof. 

"There were a lot of offers, but 
Lee was looking for somebody who 
had experience and who seemed fit 
and was eager to do something like 
this," Hori says. 

As early as 1985, Shapiro had con- 
tacted Aziz Sadat, an Afghan native 
and chairman of Freedom Interna- 
tional, a Bellevue, Washington, non- 
profit organisatkm that l^Tbies for 
anti-communist resistance move- 
ments around the world and pro- 
vides humanitarian help dire^y to 
the Afghan Moujahedeen. 

Shapiro wanted Sadat's help in 
linking up with the "right group" of 
Moujahedeen so that he could film 
"the Russian atrocities, the de«> 
troyed villages, the refiigee camps 



and basically cover all the Afghan 
crisis", Sadat recalls. 

In September last year, Sadat and 
Shapiro arrived in Peshawar to make 
contact with Hezb-i-Islami, one of 
the largest and most militantly fun- 
(kineittafist Islamic guerilla groups 
fighting in the AfgftM Mms^^Ot^ 
deen. 

"I Mt it wiB the best organised 
one in the country," Sadat says. 

The rebel leaders agreed to help 
with a proviso. 

"They told him he was going at his 
own risk and that if anything hap- 
pened, they could not provide him 
any protection because there's a war 
mmere." "* ■ ^ - 

On this preliminary trip, Sadat 
took Shapiro across the border on a 
21-day walk to the town of Paghman, 
the Moujahedeen-ccmtrolled region 
in tlie snow-covered, mountains 
north of Kabul. 

,The area had been the scene of 
extensive fighting, Sknriet jets 
"literally bombing the villi^ every 
single day", Sadat says. 

Shapiro stayed two m<»itlis film- 
ing. He left in late January, returfling 
to Peshawar in late March with Un- 
delof. They headed to the central 
part -of the country and then to the 
ncmji bc»aiiie Shapiro wtuited to be 
"right on the border with the 
Soviets", Sadat says. 

Travelling with a band of 120 
Hezb-i-Islami guerillas, they plan- 
ned to visit the huge Soviet- Afghan 
air force b^ in Parwan Province; 
neighboring Moujahedeen- 
controUed Anvarab Province where 
a super-generator sends power to 
several parts of Afghanistan ; danger- 
ous Kunduz Province in the north; 
and Badakhshan Province, where a 
natural gas pipeline extends into the 
Soviet Union. 

The Americans planned to return 
to Pakistan in October, and to the 
United States in November. 

Sadat bid the film-makers farewell 
at their first stop of their trip ihi 
Khost, a border town that is the loca- 
tion of a big Moujahedeen base and 
training ground. 

Newly married, he felt he had to 
return home after months of separa- 
tion. 

The Afghan kept track of the two 
Ameiicans' progress. Two weeks af- 
ter they had left, he heard that the 

froup had been attacked by Soviet 
iieops «n3 M Wat six people and 
some horses and equipment. But 
Shapiro and Lindelof emerged un- 
scathed. 

And thai one month ago, Sadat 
received word from Hezb-i-Islami 
headquarters in Pakistan that the 
Americans were doing very well and 
som mmld return: ' ^ ' ' • 

The next word he received was the 
phone call from the rebel leaders 
telling him that the movie-makers 
were dead. 

Ahen Aossey heard about Linde- 
lof s death on the news, she was 
"really shocked. And yet by the 
ssam token, he was the kind of per- 
son who would risk his life in no un- 
certain terms if he believed in some- 



thing. And that's very, very rare I 
think. 

"A lot of people may believe in 
some cause or idea. But he was that 
kind of person who believed with a 
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Afghanistan Slaying 
OfJoumaliMLinked , 
By Widow to Soviet 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 25 — Linda 
Shapiro, the wife of an American film 
journalist, Lee Shapiro, said today that 
Soviet troops deliberately killed her 
husband and his soundman last month 
while they were filming a documentary 
in northern Afghanistan. 

Mrs^ Shapiro ba^ her account o^ " 
the testimony of a guide-interpreter 
who accompanied Mr. Shapiro at the 
time of his death on Oct. 9. She said the 
guide, Abdul Malik, had just arrived in 
Pakistan and had issued a sworn af- 
fidavit on the ambush to the Untied 
States Consulate in Peshawar. 

At a news conference, Mrs. Shapiro \ 
implored President Reagan to place on 
the agenda of the Soviet- American 
summit meeting the issue of retrieving^ 
the film makers' bodies, as well as the 



^ the Rus- 



film and 
sians. 
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PESHAWAR, Pakistan (J)— 
Two Americans killed while film- 
ing tite wm* in Afghanistan are 
buried near a village 25 miles west 
of Kabul, the capital, according to 
reports from Afghan guerrillas. 

Qaribar Rahman, a spdEfisn^ 
for the main Muslim insurgent 
groiQ) Hezb-i-Islami, said Afghani- 
sdoi's Communist government had 
put a price on the heads of Lee 
Shapiro, 38, of New York, and 
technician Jim Lindelof, 30< of Los 
Angeles. 

Details of how the Americans 
died in an ambush Oct 11 came to 
U^t this week aft^ titeir Afi^uan 

guideluniedupaliveinPakiBtaiu 

The guide, Abdul Malik, limping 
from a leg wound, met with U.S. 
officials and representatives of 
Shapiro's family, U.S. officials said. 
Malik did not attend a scheduled 
meeting with reporters. 

According to Ifolik's account, 
Rahman said, the Americans had 
biea filming inside Afghanistan for 
5^ months when the insurgents 
they were traveling with were 
surprised by four Soviet helio^^ 
ters in the Sanglakh Valley. 

He ssdd Lindelof was on horse- 
back, weak from hepatitis, and was 
killed by a rocket during the first 
strafing nm. Shapiro was wounded 
by bullets ni the secoi»i pass, 
Rahman said. 

After the guerrillas fled, the 
helicqptos landed and unload^ a 
dozen Soviet soldiers, who took the 
gear of the Americans and two 
dead guerrillas, Rahman said, then 
^ot Shi^^ twice in the cheit 

Guerrillas returned and found 
Shsqpiro aUve, but he died three 
hours later, according to the 
guide's account. Rahman said the 
bodies of the Americans were tak- 
en for burial to Jalrez, a village 
three miles to the south and about 
25 miles from Kabul. , . , 

Informers told the Hezb-i-Islaml 
insurgents there was a bounty on 
the two Americans of $2,900 if 
captured and $1,800 if killed, Rah- - 
man said. However, Rahman said 
W doubted if there was any con- 
nection betirsi^'te «^n»d and ,., 
their deaths. 

"They were dressed in [Afghan] 
clothes and lo(^ed the same as 
moujahedeen [guerrillas] from the 
air," he said. "The Russians left the 
only evidence they had." 

NOVEMBER 28. 1387 
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DESPERATE MOVES TO KEEP THEIR CLIENTS IN POWER IN AFGHANISTAN GIVE SIGNS OF FUTURE 
SOVIET CONDUCT IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

As enthusiasm grows in the US over the possibility of arms reductions and of reaching 
an accord with the Soviet Union, questions arise concerning other issues confronting 
the two superpowers, among them the question of Afghanistan. Although some people 
seem to sidestep this important test of future Soviet behavior, thoughtful observers 
wonder why, if the Soviets really mean peace, the Soviet Union doesn't withdraw its 
troops from Afghanistan. 

The Soviets sense this concern. In a "Night line" program recently, a Soviet Foreign 
Ministry spokesman, Gennady Girasimov, revealed the new foreign relations-conscious 
face of the USSR. He said, among other things, that in the case of Afghanistan they, 
the Soviets, were working to get their forces out; that the Afghan Gov't had started 
a process of reconciliation which had to be given a chance; that this required a 
stopping of US arms to the Afghans fighting the present regime and that in this area 
the Soviets needed the help of the US. Parallel remarks were made by the Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in Washington & the UN General Assembly who said, 
"We have taken the decision to withdraw from Afghanistan." Soviet officials may 
phrase their statements in a way that paints a favorable picture of their intentions, 
but they cannot fully convince thoughtful individuals of much sincerity behind their' 
words, especially if full attention is paid to Soviet actions in Afghanistan. 

The campaign that the Soviets have underway makes it appear to the average person 
that under Gorbachev the USSR is trying to disentangle itself from foreign adven- 
tures, that it is desperately trying to take care of its domestic economic problems 
and working for the elimination of its nuclear arsenal to create a peaceful world. 
In short, the Soviets, having seen successive condemnations of their actions in Af- 
ghanistan, are now trying to show themselves to the world community as different 
from what they really are. They blame the Afghan mujahideen (whom they call "bandits") 
for not accepting their offers of reconciliation, the US Gov't for arming the muja- 
hideen, and Pakistan and others for giving sanctuary to the Afghans and helping them. 

This is inconceivable. How can the world forget the Soviet subversion eight years 
ago that brought to power a group of bloodthirsty criminals against whom the Af- 
ghans had to fight with sticks and stones and then, when these thugs were sure to 
be defeated, the Soviet's ruthless intervention to subdue the Afghan nation and 
force it to acept an alien ideology? is the world so short of memory that it will 
allow the well-documented suffering of the Afghans at the hands of the Soviets to 
be whitewashed with a few deceptive words? Can the bait of an arms agreement with 
the US or enormous pressure on Pakistan lead to a so-called political settlement 
in which the suffering Afghans will have no part? 

President Reagan in his speech to the UN General Assembly gave the US Gov't's answer 
to some of these questions. He said, "The world community must continue to insist 
on genuine self-determination, prompt and full Soviet withdrawal and the return of 
the refugees to their homes in safety and honor." Referring to Gorbachev's "state- 
ment of readiness to withdraw," Reagan repeated his request that the Soviets set a 
date this year to withdraw. Then he pledged, "Once the Soviet Union shows convin- 
cingly that it's ready for genuine political settlement, the US is ready to be helpful." 

Let us see what this "help" that the Soviets want from the US entails. From the 
Soviet point of view, the American help would require th^ US to abandon the mujahi- 
deen to the superior weaponry of the Soviets. For several years the Soviets have 
pillaged the Afghan countryside, inflicting death, destruction and suffering on 
innocent Afghan civilians. Only recently, with the help of some Stinger missiles 
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from the US, have the Afghans been able to turn the tide in their favor by making 
Soviet air power less effective, thus saving the lives of innocent civilians. The 
USSR wants this stopped and the Afghans forced to accept a political settlement 
that the Kabul-puppet regime may be able to conclude with Pakistan in the UN- 
mediated talks. This is what they call "help" from the US. Behind all the sophistry 
about political settlement^ argument about a withdrawal timetable, and pursuit of 
peace, there lurks the real Soviet aim of possibly giving a token recognition to 
some faction of the Afghan resistance while working to keep communist power alive 
in Afghanistan. 

As for the Afghans, while they are thankful for the help from America and Pakistan 
and other concerned nations, they clearly see that any imposition of a plan that 
does not entail genuine self-determination, or one that is concocted by the present 
Kabul-puppet regime with no endorsement from the mujahideen, will be doomed to fail. 
The Afghans have no choice but to think that such plans play into the hands of a 
new public relations-minded Soviet regime whose agents try to sow confusion and 
discord among the mujahideen and plant some hesitancy in the resolve of those genu- 
inely interested in helping the Afghans. 

If we analyze statements by Soviet officials, we see that in the case of Afghanistan 
the Soviets are desperately trying to keep their puppet regime in power, to hold 
traditionally nonaligned Afghanistan under their control, and to offer meaningless 
reconciliation gestures which in reality are aimed at weakening the overwhelmingly 
popular Afghan uprising. The Soviets calculate that their shrewdly-timed talks of 
reconciliation will raise their international stature. At the very least, they can 
dupe the international community into thinking that the Soviets are doing everything 
to extricate themselves from the unpopular Afghan war. But when the time comes for 
them to really negotiate they will never give up anything substantive. 

One example of Soviet insincerity came to light at the last round of Geneva talks in 
September. The Kabul regime announced with much fanfare that it had a new timetable 
for the Soviet troop withdrawal. What they offered was a withdrawal time of 16, 
instead of 18, months. The Soviets obviously felt that it would be difficult for 
them to keep the Kabul regime from collapsing in the shorter period of time. Mean- 
while the Soviets not only stepped up their subversion in Pakistan to try to force 
Pakistan to accept their terms, but also sent over 30 delegations to nonaligned 
countries to persuade them to change their votes on the international demand for 
troop withdrawal from Afghanistan. 

Predictably, an editorial in the NYT ("Withdrawal Agonies in Afghanistan," 10/10/87) 
talks of "telltale shifts" in Gorbachev's position and recounts various moves such 
as removing the communist name from the Kabul regime, offering an unspecified role 
to former king Zahir Shah, the readiness to accept a regime that "could be split 
evenly with the Communists," as signs of Soviet agonies in facing withdrawal. But 
what the Times misses is the fact that under such tactics the Soviets can lay no 
foundation for a settlement because it is precisely such tactics which raise doubts 
about "providing autonomy for the Afghans." Regardless of what the Afghans may 
think of whoever may be named or whatever composition may be offered by either 
superpower, the very inference will mar any semblance t© self-determination. 
"Guaranteeing nonalignment to satisfy Moscow" is in itself a contradiction. How can 
Afghan nonalignment satisfy Moscow when it was Moscow that interfered in nonaligned 
Afghanistan in the first place and is still interfering by insisting on a formula 
of Moscow's choosing? Gorbachev is not seeking a solution to the Afghan problem; 
rather he is trying to assassinate Afghan resistance personalities by association 
and to increase disunity among the Afghans. When the Times speaks of "deeply split" 
insurgent groups and the need for unity among them, it is pointing to a serious 
problem that needs to be addressed, but to consider Moscow-style remedies to avoid 
"the need of choosing between the Iranian-style fundamentalists and the secular 
nationalists" is a grave error and will lend itself to more schism among the Afghans, 
something Gorbachev is counting on. There are some entrenched positions among the 
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resistance factions but fears of "fundamentalism" from a nation that wants only 
to gain its independence and restore its right to self-determination do not make 
much sense. 

The Soviets may want to leave Afghanistan because they have not been able to conquer 
the Afghans but they want their object achieved in a much easier wav; an imposed 
political settlement between the Kabul regime posing as the Afghan side and Pakistan, 
a country crushed under the enormous burden of Afghan refugees and faced with in- 
ternal strife fanned by KGB subversion. Gorbachev's peaceful posture shows that he 
realizes that he can gain more to reach his objectives through guarantees offered 
by the US and others not to help the mujahideen than through his failing war in 
Afghanistan. 

People in the US and the rest of the world may be intrigued by Gorbachev for a while, 
but if he delays his withdrawal from Afghanistan any further, whatever the excuses, 
the world will soon realize the shallowness of his words. In the interest of 
humanity we pray that there will come a real change in the Soviet system, but Soviet 
actions so far speak more of trickery than of genuine change of heart. 

Qasem Ghazanfar 
Bloomingdale , NJ 



To the Editor: 

I refer to the review by Matthew Erulkar 
of "Afghanistan 1985/86, the effects of 
Soviet occupation & warfare" in Afghani- 
stan Forum , vol XV, #5 of 9/87. 
I am very grateful for the remarks on 
the not-quite-correct translation of 
certain military terms. 
Besides, I'd like to make two minor cor- 
rections: there already exists an Eng- 
lish translation by the Congressional 
Research Service of a former brochure. 
These two English versions can be bought 
from us for $5 - mailing costs included. 

Paul Bucherer-Dietschi, Director 
Bibliotheca Afghanica 
Benzburweg 5 

CH -4410 Liestal, Switzerland 




By VICKY JENKINS 

WHEN buying a carpet or a 
rug, a good investment to con- 
sider might be one made in Af- 
ghanistan. But you must make 
sure that it is the genuine arti- 
cle, woven from hand-spun 
ksurakul (Persian lamb) wool 
in traditional design. 

What not to buy would be one 
of those rugs made by Afghani 
refugees who have fled to Paki- 
stan. 

"Their workmanship is not 
bad, but they are not using tra- 
ditional yams and the rugs do 



not wear nearly so well,'* said 
Mr Richard Parsons, of Tribal 
Arts and Crafts, Hongkong. 

Mr Parsons, who has two i 
shops specialising in ethnic and 
tribal carpets, travels frequently 
to A^hanistan and reports that 
since the Russians entered the 
country in December 1979, rug 
and carpet production has di- 
minished considerably. 

The Afghanis are reluctant 
to weave large carpets nowa- 
days because of the risk - not so 
much from bombardment - 
but because of revenge attacks 
by the Soviet-backed Govern- 



ment forces. 

Apparently many villages 
are known to harbour or assist 
the muhjahdeen rebels and 
after a successful guerilla attack 
the government takes reprisals. 

Troops will descend on an 
o£fi»uting village and slash the 
ramets on the looms. Conse- 
quently, smaller rugs have a 
better chance of completion be- 
cause they take less time to 
weave. 

"Another problem they face 
out there is severe drought; for 
the past two years the lack of 
water has killed many sheep,'* 
said Mr Parsons. **So a well- 
made A%han rug is a good in- 
vestment. However, some 
shops in Hongkong are unscru- 
pulous and may pass off 
refugees* wares from Pakistan 
as the genuine article.** • « « 

When it comes to the mean- 
ings of the designs, many have 
been lost in antiquity, although 
three themes seem to dominate. 
The first is "'religious'* although 
that does not necessarily mean 
Islamic ~ more a concept of 
primitive fertility, such as a ger- 
minating seed or an ear of com. 

The paisley design, for in- 
stance, much used in Persian 
weaving, is thought to have 
evolved from a germinating-al- 
mond design. It is also believed 
to have come from much far- 
ther east than Persia, possibly 
Westem China. 

Anothertheme is totemistic. 
Class distinctions existed 
among certain tribes such as the 
Turkomans. For instance, 
when one clan ate with another. 



a certain part of the animal 
would go to one clan, another 
part to the other. It would seem 
that the Ersari Turkoman Dali 
would have the saddle of the an- 
imal as their portion because 
their rug designs incorporate a 
stylised rib-cage. 

And a third theme is taken 
from nature - using flowers, 
seeds and leaves and so on. 

''But often designs appear 
and disappear as different facets 
of life stnke the rug-makers," 
said Mr Parsons. "The modem 
bduct type of rugs from Af- 
ghanistan have tanks, helicop- 
ters and other images of war 
woven into their designs. After 
all, carpet-weaving is an art and 
no living art is static.** * • • 

This use of natural dyestuffs 
is one of the main points to look 
for when buying a genuine trib- 
al mg. Another is that the mg 
should be made entirely of wool 
- although nowadays there is a 
tendency towards cotton warps 
and wefts. Another way to re- 
cognise a true tribal mg is that 
the designs are geometric be- 
cause the hand-spun yam is 
thicker than machine-spun ma- 
terial and a circle would have to 
be depicted as a series of short 
Unes. 

And of course, this hand- 
spun yam would come from 
only one breed of sheep as op- 
posed to a blend of several 
breeds, possibly from different 
countries. 

SUNDAY MORNING POST 
OCTOBER 11, 1 987 
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Continued from p. 1. 



ghanistan will be $45m in 1988 for 
agricultural, health & educational 
projects inside Afghanistan - 25% 
of AID aid will go to private volun- 
tary or ganliaJfcii®Q®t rf?- '^^mf-- ^i"- th^- ' • ■ ■■ ' 

has an AID contract to produce text- 
books, provide literacy programs & 
train Afghan educators. The Soviets 
offered an aid packaged- while US aid 
was suspended. In the last 3 months 
the cost of transporting supplies 
intd Afghanistan bis tripled. 
Supposedly there are 9m people left 
inside Afghanistan; 25-30% of them 
being Hazaras. Malnutrition has in- 
creased In the last 2 years. 
The Swedish CoiTOi|t©f for Afghani- 
stan sent pamphlets oti tlie we & the 
refugee situation to all-^MSA dele- 
gates & UN organizations in New York 
before the UN vote on Afghanistan.""" 
[We did not call the Bhutan Mission 
to tlm m to if the information 
caused Bhutan to change to a "yeS** 
vote. 3 

The Anglo Afghan Circle heW -^a'f^^*^- 
raiser on 11/21. The November issu^ 
of COUNTRY LIFE put it this way: 

BRITAIN has historic connec- 
tions with Afghanistan, fronn 
the imperial days of the Khyber • - . 

Pass and North-West Frontier. 
The Victorians came to recognise 
the Afghans as a proud, indepen- 
dent and, in colonial terms, often 
4^kwlt people, determined to 
assert their tribal and national 
rights against European incursions. 
But those same incursions made 
the British aware of the richness qf 
mtmt culture, of ancient skills in 
weaving and embroidery, metal- 
working and carving. Ever since, 
the distinctive beauty of Afgh*ft 
crafts has been highly prized. 

In our own time, of course, the 
Afghans are facing the severest 
challenge to. their national life. To 
im»«i»e Brfttsh a'wafierie^ of that 
struggle and the culture it 
threatens, the Anglo-Afghan Circle 
has been formed by a group 
including Peers Carter, former 
British ambassador to Afghanistan, 
the television journalist Sandy 
Gall, and eminent Afghan refugees. 

Frotti 7.30 to 10.30pm on 
November 21, at t!i.- Conway Hall 




AFRANE, B.P. 254, 75524 Paris, cedex 11, France, has 
beautiful note & post cards of Afghan scenes which 
they sell to raise funds to help the Afghans. (See 
above.) Cards with envelopes are 4 for 25 Ff; cards 
witEdui "envelopes are 5 Ff each. 



The Dari & Pashto Service of Voice of America plans 
to carry messages of support from Afghans in the US 
to those still living in Afghanistan. Project PAYAM 
is alTO^ ;^aij,^* to Afghans who wish to send per- 
sonal mel^sages to relatives in Afghanistan. The 
toll-free number for PAYAM for both Dari & Pashto is 
800-53-PAYAM. For further information about the 
service, call (202) 485-8351, 2, or 3 for the Dari 
Service or (202) 485- 8325, 485-8317 for the Pashto 
Bi^im: (Those calls are not toll-free.) 



in London's Red Lion Square, the 

^rrl^nr:Z;L: ^ :i?!::L^m!Srj^l^:^ by Helen saber, the British wl. of 

rr'/n'^'^n'' TT^ rTc^l P"^^hasethehandsomelv^produced g^^^^an founder-member of the 

aiKi stalls sellmg handicrafts. A £5 cookery hook Nos/u written 
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BECEAIT PUBLlC^TlOfMi 



"The Asian Vortex" by Robert Cabot & 
Robert Fuller in the HARVARD MAGAZINE, 
November /December 1987. 

"The Soviet Union and Afghanistan in 
1987" by Louis Dupree in CURRENT HISTORY, 
October 1987. 

"Afghanistan 2101 A.D.: The Worst Pos- 
sible Scenario - Prelude to Balkanization" 
by Louis Dupree in TRANSNATIONAL PERSPEC- V 

TIVES,vol. XII, #5, 1986. 

The October issue of AFGHANISTAN INFO, 
the newsletter of the Swiss Afghanistan 
Support Committee, lists the following 
items : 

NATIONAL ATLAS OF THE DEMOCRATIC RE- 
PUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN, Ed. Geokart, 
Poland, 1987. DM 180.- 
"Sociopolitical Adjustment Among Afghan 
Refugees in Pakistan" by Pierre Cent-* 
livres & Micheline Centlivres-Demont in 
MIGRATION WORLD MAGAZINE (New York) XV/4. 
ZEIT DER FLUCHTLINGE by Urs Gfeller, 
Migros, Zurich, 1987. 
"Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan" & "Af- 
ghanistan" by Olivier Roy in L'filAT DU 
MONDE, an int'l economic & geopolitical 
annual, 1987-88 edition. La Decouverte, 
Paris, 1987. 

THE FIRMEST BOND (an Islamic Unity 
Magazine, P.O. Box 82, 1218 Geneva, 
Switzerland), Autumn, 1987, contains 
a number of articles on Afghan cul- 
ture, politics & the resistance. 

AFGHANISTAN 1986/87 -'^Int'l strategische 
Lage und Sowjetisierung Afghanis tans*' by 
Albert Stahel & Paul Bucherer, Huber & 
Co. 12/87, for the Swiss Afghan Archive. 
25 pp. (In German) 

AFGHANICA, The Afghan Studies Newsletter, 
P.O. Box 273, Oxford 0X1 lAQ, United 
Kingdom, is edited by Jadwiga Pstrusinska. 
The objective of the bi-annual newsletter 
is to create an effective way for scholars 
to communicate their interest in Afghani- 
stan. The 1st issue came out in 9/87. 
The annual subscription is 9.00 

HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFGHANISTAN - MYTHS & 
REALITY, Afghanistan Today Publishing 
House, Kabul, 1987. 95 pp., paper. 

SOVIET POWs IN AFGHANISTAN by Ludmilla 
Thorne, Freedom House, 10/86. 40 pp. 
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The October issue of REFUGEES lists 
two books that may be of interest: 
DIRECTORY OF SERVICES FOR REFUGEES 
& IMMIGRANTS, edited by Alan Schorr, 
The Denali Press, Box 1535, Juneau, 
Alaska 99802. 375 pp. $29.95 (in- 
cludes postage) . 

A LIBERAL & HUMANE POLICY FOR REFUGEES 
& ASYLUM SEEKERS by Johan Gels, Euro- 
pean Consultation on Refugees & Ex- 
iles, 4 South Lambeth Place, London 
SW8, UK. 

FREE AFGHANISTAN UPDATE is a new pub- 
lication of the Committee For A Free 
Afghanistan, 214 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.E., Suite 480, Washington, D.C. 
20002 (202-546-7577). Vol. 1, #1 
appeared in November. It will be is- 
sued periodically along with the CPA's 
Free Afghanistan Report newsletter. 

ARZT BEI DEN VERGESSENEN IN AFGHANI- 
STAN by Dr. Karl Viktor Freigang was 
published for the Bonner Afghanistan- 
Komitee by Promultis in 1986. 85 pp. 
ISBN 3-921843-70-7. 

WHAT YOU HEAR & WHAT WE EXPERIENCE 
is a pamphlet with color photos pub- 
lished by the Cultural Dept. of the 
Nat'l Islamic Front of Afghanistan. 
16 pp. 

CHEMIN DE DIEU by Khwadja Abdullah 
Ansari, translated & introduced by 
Serge de Beaurecueil, Sindbad Press, 
1985. 

LE MODJAHEDINE BLANC by Philippe Ber- 
rier-Sarda, France-Empire. 205 pp. 

MONGOL IMPERIALISM, THE POLICIES OF 
THE GRAND QAN MONGKE IN CHINA, RUSSIA, 
& THE ISLAMIC LANDS by Thomas Allsen, 
Univ. of California Press, Berkeley. 
$35. 

THE FALL OF AFGHANISTAN, AN INSIDER'S 
ACCOUNT by Abdul Samad Ghaus, former 
Deputy Foriegn Minister of Afghanistan, 
Pergamon-Brassey 's Int'l Defense Pub- 
lishers, Washington, NY & London, 1988. 
212 pp. Ca. $25. 

The complete documentation of the Int'l 
Hearings on Afghanistan held in Stockholm 
last April is available from the Swedish 
Committee for Afghanistan, Essingeringen 
90, S112 64, Stockholm, Sweden, for 100 
S wc 1 s h c r c ^ Ti 8 . 



AFGHANISTAN. THE GREAT GAME REVISITED, 
edited by Rosanne Klass, will be pub- 
lished by Freedom House om i/<lS/S§^ 
Thfe SSO-page book will be distributed 
by University Press of America, Inc., 
4720 Boston Way, Lanham, MD 20706. 
(301 45t-3366). The paperback is 
$19.95. ISBN 0-9S2«^8>-15-5. 

The US State Dept.-^s Special Report 
#173^ AFGHANISTAN: EIGHT YEARS OF SO- 
VIET OCCDPATION, was prepared by Craig 
Karp and issued in December 1987. The 
24-page report is available from thm 
US Dept. of State, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 20520. 

THE TRAGEDY OF AFGHANISTAN, edited by 
Bo Huldt, was published by the Swedish 
Inst, of Int'l Affairs in November. 
Tli€ 256-page book has chapters on "The 
country 4 its agriculture, "**Ehe country 
& its people. ""Afghan learning & edu- 
cation," "The war," & "The exile." 

AFGHANISTAN: THE HUMAN TRAGEDY was pub- 
lished by the British Refugee Council, 
Bondway House, 3/9 Bondway, London, 
SW8 15 J (01-582-6922), in Sfp3C;ember. 

LES REFUGIES AFGHANS, prepared by 
Etienne Gille for Les Nouvelles d' Af- 
ghanistan , December 1^87. 40 pp... 

REPORT OF THE INDEPENDENT COUNSEL ON 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS ON THE 
HUMAN RIGHTS SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN 
is a 29-page typewritten report by 
an ad hoc multinational panel of ex- 
perts in int'l law, especially humani- 
tarian law. The report is dated 
11/18/87 and was sponsored by the 
Committee for a Free Afghanistan. 

A Pashtu edition of OPPOSITION OF THE 
USSR TO THE OCCUPATION OF AFGHANISTAN 
by Taras Kuzio was published by the 
Afghan Jehad Works Translation Centre 
in August. The Centre pub^lisli«d a 
Dari version of MENSCHENRECHTE IN AF- 
GHANISTAN by Sayed Faqlr Alawi in 
September. 

"The War Brings Discont<«^:i t«gl^. "M* 
ghanistan & the USSR" appeared in the 
July-August edition of SOVIET MUSLIMS 
BRIEF, published by the Islamic Fda. , " 
223 Lofidoti ftoad, Leicester, UK. 



Mm ND WE THOUGHT HOtWi 
I ■ wood had overdone it with 
f 1 the Vietnam War movies. In 
1 ■ the last year we've had Heart- 
JL JL break Ridge and Platoon and 
Hanoi Hilton and Gardens of Stone and 
PhM Metal Jacket and Hamburger Hill. 
This year Hollywood's favorite war is 
the Afghanistan-USSR conflict. At 
last count there were eight films being 
made on the subject: 

• Beast of War (working title) should 
be distributed by Columbia Pictures 
in February. A group of Afghan free- 
dom fighters stalks the Soviet tank 
crew that destroyed its village. 

• Tri-Star plans to release Rambo III, 
sur ring S ylvester Stallone, next swn* 
mer,-.This time Rambo will be reunit- " 
ed with his mentor. Colonel Traut- 
man {phfmmj^Mmi Crenna), in 
Afghanistan. 

• Nobody's War, an independent fea- 
ture from the Chariot Entertainment 
Group, was scheduled to be filmed in 
Morocco this fall. It is based on the 
real-life experiences of 37-year-old ac- 
tor Perry Morgai«;Ti*^#yiSip^^«J!' 
ghanistan in 1981. 

• Hemdale (the same people who 
brought us Platoon) has developed In 
Honor Bound, based on Gerald Sey- 
mour's spy-adventure novel set in Af- 
ghimiscan. It is scheduled to go intc^ 
production next spring. 

• Caught in the Crossfire, now in de- 
velopment at the De Laurentiis Enter- 
tainment Group, is based on the non- 
fiction book by Ladies' Home Journal's 
executive editor, Jan Goodwin, who 
dressed as a man to travel-'V^i^ 
dom fighters in Afghanistan. 

• Ken FoUett is writing a screenplay 
based on his recent novel. Lie Down 
With Lions, about a love triangle set in 
Afghanistan. 

• Goodbye, Kamal (working tide), be- 
ing developed by HBO Pictures, is, 
about an American father searching 
for his kidnapped daughter in 
Afghanistan. 

• Robert Kamen, who wrote the first 
two Karate Kids, is writing a movie 
for Columbia about an American doc- 
tor in Afghanistan who fights to save - 
Afghan children from annihilation by 

Russians. 



NEW RESTAURANT 

The P an j shir 
Restaurant 
recently open- 
ed at 6824 
Odana Road 
in Madison, 
Wisconsin 
(608-833-5588) . 
Ghafoor & 
Saboor Zafari, 
the owners, 
also run The 
Second Story 
Restaurant 
in Madison. 
We hear that 
the food is 
e^c@llent . 




To keep all this wonder- 
ful Information coming, 
be sure to renew your 

subscription! 



WORDS & DEEDS 
is the title 
of a YHS tape 
on the situ- 
ation in Af- 
ghanistan 
available from 
the British 
Information 
, Service . Con- 
tact Stewart 
Grainger, BIS, 
Policy Divi- 
sion, 845 3rd 
Avenue, New 
York, NY 10022 
(212-752-8400 
Ext, 251) for 
further infor- 
mation. BIS 
also has other 
cassettes on 
Afghanistan. 
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AFGHAN RESISTANCE. THE POLITICS OF SURVIVAL, edited by Grant Farr & John G Merriam, 
Westview Special Studies in Int'l Relations, Westview Press, Boulder & London, 1987. 

In any other context this collection of essays would seem improbably disparate. Col- 
lected within one volume of barely 200 pages are articles ranging in topic from arms 
shipments to class structure, from political factions to refugee relief. Editors 
Farr & Merriam present a set of "related. .. separate realities" which, in their di- 
versity, remind us of the many levels in which Afghans have struggled to survive over 
the past decade. Each of the seven studies is "focused" and little attempt is made 
to relate them with each other. For someone already versed in the ongoing Afghani- 
stan crisis, this scattergun format represents no problem; a newcomer may find him- 
self perplexed. 

For this reviewer the most successful pieces are those with a) the most precisely 
defined focus and b) the freshest first-hand data. By such criteria, David Edwards' 
"origins of the Anti-Soviet Jihad" deserves its pride of place as Chapter One. 
Edwards explains. Decree by Decree, how political naivete and plain stupidity on the 
part of PDPA leadership alienated the populace in the summer and fall of 1978. Here 
his case study is most effective as we learn of events during that period in the re- 
gion of Khas Kunar where a religious leader details his saga of gradual disaffection. 
Incorporated in this account is the tactical transition from tribal lashkar to guer- 
rilla band as the earliest mujahideen combat groups adapted old attitudes to modern 
operations. One hopes that Edwards, with his obvious combination of solid data and 
analytical skills, will publish more on this earliest phase of the war - and even on 
the proto-jehad which preceeded it when, during Daoud's presidency, the first ele- 
ments of religious opposition began to coalesce in Peshawar. 

Editor John Merriam' s "Arms Shipments to the Afghan Resistance" rambles a bit (in 
pardonable imitation of the circuitous arms routes themselves) and lingers overlong 
on Egypt (Merriam' s primary field of expertise) but provides a helpful outline to 
this murky subject. We learn, among other things, how very difficult it is to 
learn the true intimacies of the Cairo and Chinese connections. Merriam speculates 
on why Anwar Sadat, a month before his assassination, went public with Egypt's role 
in the arms shipment. Finally, the article includes a short assessment of the use 
and effectiveness of various Soviet weapons - against Soviet and DRA forces. Mer- 
riam' s piece was written before the arrival of Stingers. It will be interesting to 
hear what he knows about their shipment and deployment. 

Grant Farr's "The New Afghan Middle Class: Refugees and Insurgents" benefits from a 
sociological perspective in the first three pages: the new middle class is "a hori- 
zontal layer in a largely vertically structured society." Farr correctly identifies 
education as the key element in the growth of this new group and provides a useful 
review of educational development in pre-war Afghanistan, especially of its inter- 
play with the Dari-Pushtu language issue. And finally, tragically, we understand 
better how "the new middle class is now largely left out of a war that needs their 
help." 

The four other articles deal with refugee women, refugee rationales for leaving Af- 
ghanistan, leadership styles, and humanitarian cross-border efforts. While instruc- 
tive, these lack the same cutting edge. Kerry Connor's "Rationales for the Movement 
of Afghan Refugees to Peshawar" asks very good questions in not-so-good ways. Her 
emphasis on quantification and correlation seems to restrict, rather than enhance, 
what I suspect to be truly intriguing data. Would a narrative, qualitative approach 
to this issue tell more, even if it said less? 
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The board of AMERICAN AID FOR AFGHANS 
will cease working as a corporation 
requests that those who want to 
continue helping the Afghans send can- 
tributions to the INTERNATIONAL MEDI- 
CAL CORPS, 10880 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 
2008, Los Angeles, CA 90024. The IMC 
has been awarded a grant from US AID 
to supervise the selection of Afghan 

surgtip l^hich camiot be provided in 
Pakistan. 40 patients per month will 
come Co the States for treatment which 
will mostly involve orthopaedic & 
plastic surgery. IMC's 24 clinics 
l^ide Afghanistan treat over 30,000 
paciiimts per iK^nth. 

The ANGLO AFGHAN CIRCLE was formed 
last February by a group «f IfeiWiii # 
AfglMii i»« ' Xt»^ i^iiifecSPi* 'iiii to 
campaign for the withdrawal of all So- 
viet troops from Afghanistan & to end 
foreign intervention there, to inform 
& mobilize public opinion in Britain, 
& to help Afghans living in Britain 
with some of their special probleois. 
Ammal dues are ./S (4^. 50 for studeat»t 
unemployed & senior citizens) . Dues 
can be sent to the Circle at 42 West 
Hill Road, London SW 18, UK. 

(See also p. 26) 



Group of seven provides free aid to Mujahideen 



PH.D. Mwumt^wm 

Kerry M. Connor 

An Analysis of the Residential 
Choices of Afghan Refugees in 
Peshawar, Pakistan 
Dept. of Geography, University 
of Nebraska - Lincoln. 1987. 



Michael W. Alb in, ex-PCV in Afghani- 
stan & currently with the Library of 
Congress, has received the Martinus 
Nijhoff Int'l West European Special- 
ist Study Grant, The grant was pre- 
sented by the American Library Assn. 
& is sponsored by Martinus Nijhoff 
Int'l. Alb in will receive 2 weeks' 
travel expense for research in 
Europe. He will meet with repre- 
sentatives of Afghan refugee groups 
& agencies in the Netherlands, West 
■& Sffit«erlaa4. , . . , - 



Mohynddia and Mt vif*. 
Talat, visited Afghan refugee 
camps in Paiiistan. Tatat 
Moliyaddin visited the camps 
as a consultant on 
intematioaal heattii mattan 

for the i iiia ii i mm wo t ttm 

Society. 

Almost 10 years ago in the rodcy 
terrain of Afghanistan, the hands 
of a is-year-uld guerrilla named 
Mohammad Jaffar were severely 
injured wlwn a Soviet napalm 
boimb exploded. 

But tUa month in Alton ' - half 
a world away — JaiCH* bagan a 
series of oparatiOBB (hat may 
restore the use of bis hands and 
remove a bullet left in bis shoulder 
by a subsequent amburii by Soviet 
soldiers. 

And the operatiaaB won't cost 
liim a cent. 

Jaffar's medicai care is being 
donated by Voluntary Physicians 
for Afghan Refugees, a group of 
seven doctors led by Dr. Sadiq 
Hoiqniddtai of Godfrey-. JaOtr's 
hospitai care is being provided 
free by St. Anthony's Hospital in 
Alton. 

If the doctors' piaoa gs well, 
Jaflar will be the Ont of muqr 
>4han rebab bnogfat to tUs am 
at no cost to them for medical 
treatment unavailable in 
Afghanistan or neighbouring 
Palcistan. where 3.8 million 
Aftfuui refugees live. 

Mobyoddin and the' other 
dacton began woricing with other 
Paidstanis in the area to put 
together a programme to provide 
free treatment for the refugees. 

He said 300 Afghans wen OB lha 
programmes waiting list The 
doctors here were given details on 
20 refugees: they chose five, and 
Jaffar waa among the first sent. 
Another man sent with Jaffkr ia 
tnatad in Houston. 



llMm." Maliyaddta add. "they 
aead miero-surgery, special 
piastie surgery or pmsthesis." 

Mohyuddin said about 20 
rsiilgaes tainng part in similar 
pNCPunmaa had basa sent to 
other parts of the country, 
in^Miiiv AtlanU. New Yorit, 
OaUas and Houston. About 40 
others have bean sent to other 
countries, including Swadan, 
Germany and Egypt. 

On NW. 3. Jaffir undwwaBt a 
3ii-hour operation, the fiTSt of 
several needed over the next two 
to three months to repair the 
damatta to hia handa. He tostMome 
of his fmgera in thaesptasian. and 
the bums left hia remaining 
fingers curled and his hands 
(tefurmed. . ■' 

The fjigers wiU be siraightennd . 

as much as possible. Mohyuddin 
said the doctors hoped that much 
of Oia wa wwid ha reatetad. 

"Not too ptr cent but a lot 
better Uian now." he said. 

Jaffar wilt suy viith PaliuUni 
families in St. Uxiis while be 
r ec u per a tes. After that, he can 
return to Afghanistan, if he 



Mchyuddtai said Jafbr had said 
he would return to fight again for 
his country. 

"What he does then is up to 
Mm," Mohyuddin said, addtaig: "I 
am against fighting. I prefer a 
peaceful solution to the problem. " 

Mahyuddm. 48'. is an internist 
and pulmonoiogist He came to the 
United States from Paitistan in 
IMS. He trained and served his 
residaneiy at Baraaa ^eapital and 
opededMs praetiea in GHOrey in 

1971. 

The other doctors in the group 
are Ors. Noor Ahmed, John I 
Gasicill and Abnm Giandia. all ' 
surgeons; Drt.RidMrd Lang and 
Larry Reed, radioiogistt: mM»- 
Femado OeCastra. an 
anaesthesiologist 

Among those helping with the 
>UiR3 are <wo social workers — 
Rasia ChtahU and Rehana Khan, 
who is Talat Mohyuddin's sister. 

Mohyuddin said the doctors had 
budgeted SlU^OOO of their own 
money for the operations and care. 



But they nope to get some 
donations to help offset the cost. 

He also would liiie to get seme of 
the boipitals to agree to provide 
me earn for more refugees. 

'tt the hospitals provide the 
care, I can get the doctors to 
provide their strvices. " he said. 

'The refugees primarily need 
outpatient care, so the hospital 
coau are not high. Moh>-uddin 
said. 

Mohyuddin ^id he had tax- 
exempt status Crom the Internal 
Revenue Service for the i 
Mohyuddin Polyclinic Foundation 
Hospital — a hospital he plans to 
build bi PaUsUn on the Afghan 
.border. He U tesiing 
contributiaaK wMebiraiAllwtn- 
exonpt. 

He said the war in Af^nisUn 
had brought trouble to Pakisun. 
winch supports the rebeU. He said 
Soviet agentt were guiity of 
terrorist atUcka and suicide 
bombings that kiU innocettf people. 

Talat Mohyudtfin visited refugee 
eampa in Peshawar. Pakistan, on 
the Pakistan-Afghanistan border, 
when she and her husband, area 
internist Dr. Sadiq Mohyuddin. 
travelled to Pakisun to visit 
ialiiU»ai 

9ie (pant an ei^ day.in the 
refugee eamos to observe medical 
I (MMlilimss and refugee n«>eds 
iii;i>k- (hi- visit in her capacity as 
intrrnuliuiial health consultant to 
iht- lllinoiii Slate Medical Society 
Auxiliary. ^ 

"II was rewarding to be there. 
iMil a sad experience to see these 
people suffer. Pakistan does ."hat 
It can. iNit it's not a wealiiiv 
country, and to accomoMdata 3.S 
million refugees is not eiay," she 
said. 

YOU KNOW, I was upset for a 
week after visiting that camp. The 
people there didn't have to say 
anything. Their faces were teUtaig 
the story of their lives," she said. 

"I wanted to go there to let 
people know what goes on. .We 
hear of fighting, and ammunitien 
being sent, but have no idea how 
these people are suffering." 

Mrs. Mohyuddin said that people 
move (reely from Pakistan to 
Afghanistan in a centuriesold 
- tradition as Pakistan shares ■ 
miles of border with Afghanistan. 

Refugees have been walking into 
Pakistan since December 1979. 
when the Soviet invasion began. 
There are now 230 camp sites in 
the Peiriiawar region. "It's a safe 
haven for them. Where else can 
they go?" she asked. , 

•OVER THE YEARS, my 
husband and I have tried to send 
medicai supplies thraaih«uF«*li 
pocket ." she said. 

That's why I wanted tasae if I 
could be of help, or at iMst bring 
their message here," she said. 

Food and medical aid are not 
problems, but surgery is a very 
big problem, she said. "Things get 
particularly bad when there is a 
RuiBiaa attack at the PaiUstaa 
border and the flood of caauaMea 
arrive in great number." 

She found that most of ihe 
refugees in the overcrowded 
camps were women — wives of 
Afghan men killed in defense of 
their -country, and their female 
child^n. There were few older 
boys, hecause, "when the young 
boys reach adiriescence, or the age 
of 13 or M, they take oft They want 
to be freedom fighters, " she said. 

"There were some women with 
six or-sevenchiklren. I asked one 
woman, through an interpreter, 
why she was-Still having children 
whaa living w a refugee camp. She 
said so many of their men were 
dying, they couldn't fight if they 
didn't produce any more men.' 

SOME WOMEN, who had been ' 
married and had families at one 
time, had not a single man left in 
their family. "Some h«i lost 
husband, father, sons and fanttani 
— all freedom fighters." 

A common problem among the 
women was depression, sh? said. 
"They were'worried about their 
insecurity in a different land, 
aboitt their loved ones left behind, 
thetar man «te «« flghMsg for 



Or. 



I fn^»dom." ^. , . 

Dispensation of medical aid 
I should be spread over a larger 
i area, Mrs. Mohyuddin said, and 
there should be more shelter and 
! room for the dispensation of care. 
' "Most of the concentration of 
refugees is near the border and it's 
overcrowded." When ihe refugees 
need hospiUls, they must go into 
the ciUes and sometimes have to 
wait for days to even see a doctor. 

She said basic care, "primitive 
care," is provided at the 
campsites, but secondary care '» 
lacking. 

-Some of the people have m 
seen a doctor in their we. 1 
Mohyuddin added. 

iMra. Muhvuddin dispelled one 
myth - that the Pakistan 
government is selling the 
refugees' supplies. "Here, people 
get the wrong impression. Hiey 
think the Pakisun govemmeiH is 
setting supplies, but the refugees 
themselves, in the international 
aid programme, receive items 
with which they are not iaflrittw. 
like pantyhose." 

Mrs. Mohyuddin said the 
refugees themselves da sell such 
unneeded item« in order to 
purchase food they can use. "The 
refugees will even sell ammunition 
to get goods lljey need." 

SHE VISITED a school (or 
ondian girls, who are uumacouih 
where the chUdran sat on wild 
noon in danrooms without ev« 
crude benches. "It was very c«*l 
and mounUinous. with the win^ 
blowing like anything!" she said. 
Most girls ai-e given technical 
training in stitchery and 
embroidery or n skill with vwch 
they can support thems^wes. 
"hecawe some of these giris «tc 
really by themsdyes.' 

Whatever aid comes into the 
caiips. she reported. <'is not more 
than a drop in the bucket. We need 
to kwk af ler<hese people day aft* 
day." 

Other countries have helped, she 
said, including Saudi Arabia, 
which has provided (imincial aid. 
Medical teams have been seni 
from Francs and the Netherlands, 
and'ltaly haa sent nurses. "The 
U S. has sent mostly arms and 
ammunition . They do need those !o 
fight for freedom, but need other 
essentials. " Mrs. Mohyuddin said. 

Immigration to other countries 
is not sohri^ the problem. Mrs. 
Mohyudittn said. "America and 
Europe are taking some of them, 
but only the educated ones Most 
are uneducated — it's not fair to 
leave the uneducated masses." 

Slie said »o far no efforts have 
been made to get the gnat number 
of orphaned children adopted, 'l 
asked what would be the future of 
these girls." she reported, but she 
got no answer "But that is very 
much on their minds 



CHARLES TOSWOm 
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TRIVIA j 

Q: Who is I 

Ronald < 

t 

Reagan's : 
manicurist? ; 

At Zaira | 
Aziz, an ; 
Afghan. 



All told, the editors have ass^bSed a diverse, somewhat uneven, but ultimately 
worthwhile collection of jehad studies and callei^i^y not i»justif iably, a book. 
Parts are muddled, some amounts to rehash, but much is of authentic interest. Per- 
haps its truly unifying theme is found in the authors' common attitude, "This," as 
the introduction proudly claims, "is a work of love and caring for a people we deep- 
ly admire and respect . " 

Whitney Azoy 



Dari women poets 



'tmmSrOvl Utantwe)' 
— Aatbolorr MBpUed 

-ii: State vriB<iaf bM- 

Every Uterarjr and eiii> 
Itunl epodi has noted 
•IBM prominent nantee 
and flgum of wo- 

.poete mi mmmf 

Utemy en Im 
recorded dMii^iddied 
women aa 'Bteniy dM* 
raeters. Iliese womea 
have reflected not oi^ 
their individual views 



reic in m 4f*d9j?™»» 

.e< me:mSMmt.mit.-^. 

etry. 

Generally women 
poets have depic- 
ted in their works 
themes 'uch as love and 
womenhood, , patriotism 
and human values. To 
the extent that images 
and words of feminine 
beauty sweep along th- 
eta* poems. Some have 
m990mA the ascrib- 
9imm^ thflr dcst- 
%i% iiM'Wlu0tlllh' Bat 
there mm also women 
who hawe built a aeif- 
realised and tfmUmkDg 
mentality ag^iiist the 



p 




mA «Mla^ hot •!■» a 




al develcqnnent Mid' 
if-rwiiaation of 

pece^t^ps. imK^MHWto,' it 
gnmm ' '-iMi'me aoeial 
i^dMstorieal an^ ciat> 
unl norms and relations 
of life. This gives liters- 
tMre both individual and 
collective nature. 

In the history of our 
literature, contribution 
of women writers and 
poets has not been of 
less importance. ITieir 
works {dayed signifieant 



boundaries of their soc- 
ial life. They hm wA- . 
eed their MtteMM lttd^ 
resent tmnt^ inequa- 
lity; some with implicit 
taMet iMHl anMe i^^ltei- 

Compilation and intro- 
duction of women writ> 
ers and poets in Dari II* , 
tera^'lre. hence, is a 
valuable attemot at ap- 
preciation of their con- 
tribution to our cultu- 
ral heritage. 

"Women po«?tes in the 
course of Dari literatu- 
re" with an introduction 
on different literary pe- 
riods of Dari poetry and 
a preface by the author. 



contains biographies of 
selected Dart poets of 
Afghanistan, Iran. Ind- 
ia and Soviet Tajikistan 
from the 8th century to 
the present. 

The introduction gives 
a brief historical back- 
ground of periods distin- 
guishing Rabia Balkhi 
dming Samanid reign; 

Shah Jahaa during Mogul 
time and Quratul AJLn 
in Iran and discusses lit- 
erary characteristics of 
these periods in the Iif> 
ht of cultural, historical, 
and socio-politleal cond- 
itions and events. H&w- 
ever, a logical and analy- 
tical reflection of the- 
se periods is not discussed 
in the book in link with 
the work and life of 
women. In other words, 
reference to the impact 
and influence of the soc- 
io-politleal and cultural 
factors on the intellectu- 
al growth and attitudin- 
al development of wom- 
en in general, and of 
the poets in particular, 
would have been an ass- 
et in knowing and anal- 
ysing poets' outlooks. 

Even though most of 
poets in the book have 
been individually intn> 
d;ieed here and there in 
different texts, a book 
compiling their poems 
in one volume can be co- 
nsidered an initiative to- 

The book conteins the 
biograpUes of 36 poets 
with their selected poe- 
ms, each deserving a 
separate and dose look 
and analysis which is 
beyond the scope of 
this review. 

Tbi» book can provide 
a ^miMi . awfiP6]B,. not on- 
|^-tolpi«ii*a of women's 
writing, but also to the 
lovers of Dari poetry who 
would like to explore fu- 
ftiier and dig deeper 
into the wrcMth of 
Dari poetry, 
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'Shurab^ a novelet in I^ri 



•^hnrmV by 
Arrkaad, IM pMe% Ibe 
State Confttoe te 
rreat aad PMbUearieM. 

Babrak ArghaM U li- 
kely to be reckoned am- 
ong tliose contemporary 
prose writers who has cr- 
eated intenaively bt rce- 
cnt years. Readers - and 
literary crities beeaiBe 
acquainted with the na- 
me of Arghaad wbes Us 
coUactea of Awt at- 
ofles CUM oiri 0 fnr ye- 
ars agok Sam ho poUtab- 
ed"RcdPiar aad rOo 
Neighbeoifs m . 

two novels beCma Shsr- 
•b. his recent ventare. 

The novelette starte 
with a description of Sh- 
urab (meaning braUah 
water) a small viUage of 
Balkh province, north of 
Afghanistan, now a green 
and prosperious village 
with a thick jungle, high 
poplars and willows. 

The first pages of the 
book portray a summer's 
hot and beautiful nlghta 
and harvest, but due to 
the lack of wind all vill- 
agers are waiting for wi- 
nnowing. 

Ali, hop of the book. 
Onto and Khalu m 
•'oridng fii.«»fiad of 
Hajl the MniBbt of the 
village. Ali is youngtr 
and much different in 
character from other 
peasants. On an autum- 
nal day. the stable of 
Haji bum.<i down while 
his small kid is in it. Wh- 
en Ali became aware of 
the accident, he " rushes 
into the stable and save 
the son of Haji. This eve- 
nt Is a start for All to be- 
come a hero in the village. 
He also had saved several 
times villagers from the 
attacks of wolves. 

The story of bravery 
•nd courage of AH spre- 
ads throughout the viU- 

At the end of winter, ru- 
inore circulated in the 
village that Haji U s«ring 
niarry hi, beautiful da- 
URht^r Adina- to AH. Ms 
peasant. 

. Rassul. brother of Haji 
opnosed to the marrt- 
•le and comtden It an 

'«»ult u^Ut lU^lt. «i 



la a ruthleaa, cunning, u*. 
uier and an open f o* of 
AIL 

In a daA night, Ad- 
ina, fallen in love with 
All. comes to All on the 
pretext of fetching water 
with her ewer. While tb- 
tSst love was silent, nei- 




ther had exprcssad it 
to each other. But tUa 
night Adina confessed 
her deep love to AU. With 
{ler one hand in the water 
of the stream, she says to 
her lover 'TTiis pure 
water will have make our 
marriage." 

The rumors reach the 
ear of Haji. He call* hia 
daughter and remarka 
to her; "I Uke you Juat 
as I Uke your brother. 
Dmsc days I am heariat 
sMnettdng wrong about 
you. Ton should Yam^ Uh 
dictity of my namo and 
family.** 

Ali ultimately undert- 
ook a trip to Iran to make 
money so that he can 
pacify the ruthleaa Ita> 
ssul for he does'nt want 
to marry his neice to a 
poor man like Ali. 
~ After the victory of 
April .Revolution. Haji 
leaves Shurab and comes 
to Balkh to save his Ufa. 
His property and tractor 
fell into the hands of 
those who attacked the 
village. The rebels send 
him appeals to join them 
as soon as possible. Fed 
up with the deeds of reb- 
els, Haji comes to Kabul 
but soon his son Jalal. 
who was a spoilt teat dis- 
appears. 

Haji coniba whol* city 
for Ms son. But finally 
fm. tmHJ^ nAMU 



where his son Uvea. The 
addiesa is of a brothel. 
Haji knows that noticing 
him dose to the brothel 
all will lau^ at his sn- 
ow-white beard In such a 
place. Anvever be coop 
es to know- that his son 
haa been takoi tmtf iO 
Pakistan. 

Ali returns home and 
marry his Adina. Hall, Ali 
and their whole family, 
in an nostalgic fever of 
tbo village^ leavoa Ka- 
bul and return back to 
their native village aa 
well as knoeriag the war 
eooAtkn to tb» vOIage. 

But they find S^mA 
in an uttcriy dlftawBt A- 
ape. Bulleta make holao 
on the mu^y wafis of the 
sheds of village. TIm sch- 
ool is razed to ponad 
and the cemetry ia exte- 
nded to all sides. 

Haji gatherea -together 
the inhabitanta of the vil- 
lage and reeonstrueta the 
subterranean canal, bu- 
ys tractors and seed. All 
establishes a peasants' co- 
operative and launches 
widespread activities in- 
tbe war-stricken viUaft. 

In mid winter tito 
extremista are ted by 
Jalal, the sp<^t eon 
Haji now famoua as Tali 
Sia- Looking at the injta- ' 
red All and the dead bo- 
dy of Haji, hU father, 
Tali Sla gives up his car- 
eer and cornea with Ali 
and starts a peaeeM ill 
in the village. 

The happy ending ia 
similar to a eonventtohil 
melodrama. In recent fth 
ars, a tendency is preva- 
iUng in Afghan literatu- 
re, especially in prose wr- 
itlng by young authors 
which is more rhetorical 
in style. Babrak Arghand 
tries to prove rightousn- 
ess and inevitability of 
the- revolutionary transf- 
ormations in villages. He 
portrays futile actions of 
the counter-revolution In 
all his tales. In compara- 
sion with the rest of his 
works. Shurab includes 
more artistic creativity. 
Arghand selecta his he- 
los and characters from 
among common and sim- 
ple folks. He pr^ers ste- 
reotyped rather than ee> 
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FmA CC plenum held 



KABUL, OCT. It (BtA) 
The planum ot the 
Central Committee of 
th9 PDPA W iS held on 
Oetaber 17, 1987. The pl- 
enum evaluated the iuues 
pertaining to the second 
national party conferen- 
ce on the ooliejr «f aa^oB- 
ai reconciliation. 

Dr. NaJibuUah. General 
Secretary of the PDPA 
CC and Preiident of the 
Revolutionary Council 
ipolt'^^ the plenum al>- 
out tiie unief^mi 
mentj related to the 

. agenda and the work of 
the party national con- 
ference which i* to be 

• aiteMed by the delegat- 
es to the conference. 

The nienum unanime- 
uslv aonroved the docu- 
ments on the aeenda and 
the method of work of 
tiM nartv national eonfe- 
fane* Tte plenum also 
■wew ii wnnizational 
tlMfft ^ftwf'- Bleiww i una- 
t^mmOf Elected Mnha- 
rteud Raitmiar. 
WMm Maii'el. Mnham- 
mndnneh R«fi. 
Mnmand. Sh»r 

A**il Itetntd „ 

AlKtHi HMk^eimiNM. 
ratullah. Molummad 
Wall and Hashmatullah 
Ksihani a« fu ll mcmlM- 
rs of the PnpA CC and 
Hiissain HelaU. AMul 
Ktbir Ranfl^ and Ahd- 
ul RaWm tm amnmm 
membm of the tWA 
CC. 

The olenum promoted 
Najmuddin Kawiani and 





Sarferas 
B»*«»dnr, 
IffuHtat, 



Nias Mohammad Mom- 
and, alternate members 
of the Politburo and Se- 
cretaries of the PDPA 
CC to full members of 
the Politburo of the 
PDPA CC The plenum 
unanimously upgraded 
Haider Masoud, Secret- 
ary of the PDPA CC to 
full member of the Poli- 
tburo of the PDPA CC. 
The plenum of the PDPA 
CC unaninously elected 
Shahnawas Tanai, ebltl 
of staff of the army as 
altamatr member of the 
Ptdifturo of the PDPA 
CC The plenum unan- 
imcMliiy elected Daud 
Raimiar, head of the 
economy depar^ncnt ti 



^ 



aria of tlM roPA CC 
The pienuffl also unanim- 
ously r^vatf Ifttan- 



NEW MACARONI 

FACTOm OPENED 
Govt aM to private sector 

The Itefaq maeanat 
pndtietioa plant waa In- 
augurated recently in Kh- 
oshal Maine ana. The 
plant which haa bean set 
ap by three privata antr- 
epreneura with an initial 
invettmeat vt AH two 
million and in»4Etag ca- 
pital of four million Afs 
has a daily production ca- 
pacity of 200 kg of m». 
wont It imvkm *i 
ia oaa Alft. 



the 



'BkD f!ha plenum end- 
orsed tiia poat of secretar' 
i«8 It piw^netal party co- 
mmittees of XamMM^ « - 

Herate, NM^rtur ^m^*lmmn, 
Balkh as that of Seorat- aramad 



in Sadiqi, Abdul Ghafar 
Lakanwal, Anahita Ra- 
tebaad, Ayub Kargar, 
Ahnml Slnh Siarkfaabi, 
Fedah Mohammad I}a> 
Gul Aqa, Mob- 
VBwq, Moham- 




mad Karim l«9i« fnm 
^ fuU Rwmbacthip of 
^ fJXPA CC at w«U — 

~ffiatuttah; Ramid Poya 
and Khalil Kargar frmn 
the alternate membersh- 
ip of the PDPA CC The 
plenum ended itg work 
in an atmo^lMK of tuU 
unity, oneness and ravid- 
utiottary discipline. (BIA). 

10/18 
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Mohammad Mohsen, a 
•hareholder and mam^ 
of the factory said that In 
wcent years private en- 
trepreneurs have enjoy- 
ed allround support of 
tl» government of the 
DRA. Hence national en- 
trepreneurs are eneourasw 
«d to establish j »dae& 



m units to dcvai^ 
eoonrasy. 

Apart from tax and cu- 
stoms duty exemptions 
the government has assi- 
sted the fkctory. with po- 
wer supply and raw ma 
terfals, he continued. 

Now the factory is fun- 
ctioning in Khoshal Mai- 
ne area but the governm- 
ent has given a plot of 
land for the construction 
of ttie faetery in Pulech- 
. arkhl industrial ^tate. 
Th9 share Imlders of the 
comeany hatw planned 
to eoaatroet a factory for 
mant^turinc water and 
an tanks and' also a eon- 
fcetloniKry factory -with 
a datlv maduetlon capa- 
eltv of 3000 to 3S0e kg of 
sweets adiaemt to the 
^Jfact ory. he added . 

" NOVEMBERS, IMT 




A view of the gaest house for repatri&icK tn Herat city. (Photo by Reea) 
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THE CARAVAN 
TO BAJGAH VALLEY 



The atmosphere was 
■filled with the roar of 
vehicles and commands. 
A caravan of Baghlan ar- 
my units was moving 
towards Band-i-Du.' 

Tbe caravan passed slo- 
yiiiy trough Pulikhomri 
city early in the morni< 
ng . when the Pulikhomri 
citizens just came 
out to greet the day. Aft- _ ^.^^ 

er crossing the city, the ' ''•'^'J^r, 
caravan picked up speed ** •'*»^- •"•'^ 



the caravan talked to the 
villagers about the policy 
of national reconciliation 
and the draft constitution 
and helped peasants ia 
their fields. 

The security forces de- 
cided then to chase the 
enemy to Yakawlang. It 
is a narrow vallev which 
is divided into three sm- 
all valleys in its upper 



moving fast to Khinjan, 
but slowed down in the 
bazaars of Ooshi and Kh- 
ta^ to mrM ««dAm» 
ts. 

The caravan entered 
the crowded ba- 
zaar of Khinjan before 
noon and was guided by 
soldiers to the unpaved 
road to Andarab. After 
passing Khinjan, eomm> 
anders of units gave the- 
ir brief reoorts to the 
)?eneral commander of 
the caravan. T-uneh was 
serwd. anrf »f*»r few rat- 
nwtes. technical checking 
of vehielfts anri eaulpm- 
ent was conducted. 



and the infantry units 
mounted the t^enciire, 
while pantresM deiee> 
ndad in fba rmr of Um 

eneBQT-.. - ■ . , -. 

The en*mv had tortifil 
ed its nn^iHon in a strate- 
fficsllv imnortant point 
where th-v i>Iai**d a "Da- 
fhaVa' fleld machine gun 
which prevented the 
forward movement ol 
our units. The nlaee was 
protected by rocks and 
in volnurable to even ca- 
nnon shells. But the ee- 
Dtnre of tills point was t 



The caravan ac- 
eN »*wm#d its forward 
T wo v ewfwjt with tfmt mnt. 

$M an officer hca- 
4fnm tn ai>*e«4 sed f 
the roaH of m^m. OWe«. 
ers AXfi mni^mrn wen eo> 
vBi*ff with dust. 

Araunrf .1 em. the eari> 
tvtm arrived at Balcah 
vallev Tt had arrived at 
its destination within the 
scheduled time. 

Next day, the moveme- 
nt was reviewed and 
political lessons conduc- 
ted in several units. 

The main task of the 
caravan was to ensure 
security in Bajgah, a va- 
st lush green valley fr- 
om where usually armed 
extremists used to ooen 
fire on convoys. The task 
was to destroy the nests 
of the armed extremists, 
establish peaceful condiU* 
ions of work and Uvitig 
for the eHM*»te and ra- 
nder Meesswry mattfial 
assistance to them. 

With the help of the 
people, the security for- 
ces successfully carried 
out their assigned tasks 
for three consequetive 
days. The heroic soldiers 
and officers destroyed 
the strongholds of the 
enemy, one after another. 
The enemy fled to Yaka- 
wlang valley whieh Is cl- 
ose to Bajgah. 

During these three da- 
ys, the publicity group of 



After studvlng the ge- 
oaraehical situation, a 
solution wa^ found. Th- 
en* was another fort be- 
side the stronchold of 
tV* frtwn whm 

V Wow can be 

dealt on the <^:.^. But 
it was iwt so eatv ta 
free it'^ the esrtramista. 
^Miwse it was at a dbta- 
itm^tia tile wav tsadlnf 
to It wM Wider tte ena* 
my flPa. 

- "Rie task of caeturinit 
the enemy's stronichold 
was as.<iiened to a unit led 
by Malor Gulab. Th* 
unit had rich experience 
in combat and particular 
skill in tactical en^gem- 
ent. After receiving the 
command. Gulab decided 
to make a circle to the 

fort. Tt was « wise deeis- 
lf>i. for the ""it r*»uld be 
Vent o<tt of fire of the 
enewv who remai<»d un- 
mare of th* sittHMoa. 
The wav Mdected wn a 
lont and tnml «M, . b«t 
the unit mwmM In ' tti 
ebieetive, vaiour 
aM stsm^tmm nf the 
officers and soldiers of 
the unit overesme the 
hardshios. and they oe^ 
uoied the enemy's stro- 
nghold next day. 

Soon after the oeeuna- 
tion of the enemy posit- 
ion, the soldiers had th- 
eir rest and food while 
the wireless bmiiphl the 
tiding of extraordinary 
promotion to the 
snder of the unit, 
ntv Captain Mohanunad 
Tnairf) .' 11/2 



RC Presidium decides to 
convene Loya Jirgah 

New dmrem^ m^MmAiients m^m^ed 



KABUL, (BIA) 

A periodic SMSion of 
the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionaiy Conndl of 
the DBA was held on Oc- 
tober 2> in GulUuna pa- 
lace, BC beadquartesa, 
with Dr. NaJIbttllaii, Ge- 
neral Secntazy of the 
PDPA CC and President 
of the Rerolotlonarjr Co- 
uncil in the chair. 

Ta deepen and develop 
tkrt inn B s aa of nattooal- 
raeaodUatioa. establish 
natfoowtde durable pe»- 
ea ia tta eountiy. to pte- 
vMit war and finitcicida 
and ts kgr bnadar md 
mava tevnordila eeadtt- 
km to tka ftttOair taa- 
ociatfiatiMi of tta sod^ 
eaanamie and piiUtiead 
Me of jOa eontrr. Am 
Proidiam ^ the Bc«i^ 
tlonarv Council endear 
•cd. after lone and caai> 
vrehensive diaeusaioac a 
law on the eon«enin« vl 
the Ijm Jimh far apat- 
aving the eaastilttflaa and 



electing the President 
According to the law en- 
dorsed, the Loya Jirgah 
would be held in Kabul 
in Qaus (Novemb«Nii^ 
mber) this year. 

Also to further realize 
the objectives of estab- 
lishing universal neace, 
the following legislatiw 
documents were endors- 
ed by the Pretidium of 
the Revoluttontfy Con- 
neil: 

Amendment No. 3 to 
the civil law on giving 
custody of children wi^ 
ose paranto have 



Am«>dm«it to 
inv Nol 1 <rf the law on 
the rigMa wd ^fvileaes 
of tiie woimded, tiw df^ 
abted and the bere av e d 
families of martyrs of the 
April Revolotfon, fin- si^ 
MnR the pnAtans tA Vut 
faiirfHes of stirta offld- 
ala and eonmtat eaq»loy- 
ecs who woe executed 
without «iy santance of 



a court in the early years 
of revolution, and whose 
-pension haa not been paid 
yet 

The extension of the 
period of decree Na 47 of 
the Presidium of the RC 
on pardoning those who 
liave deserted military se- 
rvice till the termination 
of the si-mmj HHI-ai cfl> 
asefire. 

Amendment to chapter 
two. article 12 of tiM 
bnr on private iuvestue 
ent by Afghan and fota? , 
fgn nationals in tiie De- 
mocratic R^ublic ^ Af- 
ghanistan. 

Convent on on the prin- 
dide of aettvtlies of sta- 
tea in the raaaai^ and 
tiw use of enter i 
wdl as the 
on flM reaeae ud letam 
of eosnioaattta. 

Amadment to Arti* 
cie 8 of the procednre of 
prepanrassi mW' 
ion of iMI^iittlW 
ants. 

KagHlaMB on the 



NEW-MINISTERIAL nn 
APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 

KAIOU OCT. n (BM) 'if ■'"!■_■■'■'■>■** .. Sf^***" 

Baaad «■ tha pcoMaal OaaMU of Mlnaa and laduttriea, 

if tlM CoMMil of lUnia« ^ iibtillali Masdr as 

>.mm « ii lunbaaMllali' Kaa^ Minister td i.i«h* in. 



essment of application 
for the estebUshment 
and registration of polit- 
ical parties. 

A decree on the travel 
of citizens of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Afgh- 
anistan, who are tempor- 
arily or permanently re»- 
iding abroad due to var- 
looa rauwm fad w^ as* 
emigrants. 

A decree on the abbrog- 
atioa of the regu- 
Mkm on the nationaliaed 
and confiscated proper^ 
tiesii and properties ha^ 
ing no owners and thoae 
wU^ have been kept 
under state custody and 
revision of oetain 
ptcrs of tlie law on pro^ 
erties of reaatriates^ 

Ann«eure No. I to flie 
taw tm military ohliffat- 
inns of citizens of the De- 
mocrstic Republic of 
Afghanistan. 

A decree on the perio- 
dic promotions of medical 
employees of all r»n)r« nf 
the Academy of Medical 
Sciences of the Democr- 
Stic Beptth^of Af|^ 
nistan. 



KAMJU OCT. n (BM) 
laaad as tha propoaal 
af tlM Cooadl of lUnto* 
tela and with tba approval ■ . — 
af tka Praatdium of the "* 'tfS^ i 
lUvoiistleaMry Ceondl of » '^"^ " 
-~ toUewinc 



of the 



MisnMs 



The RC- Presidium, also 
^. , considered the question 

aa the Uixdtia nk of pardon of prisoners, 

Si?? ■^J"<'»"ttes, Na- and after detailed discu- 
•• the 5Sions, pardoned the re- 
iintstar ofUght Indust- maining prison terms of 
nas uid foodatuffs; Le- seven prisoners and redu- 
mar Ahmad Lamar aa ced the terms of a number 
fBBeral pmitet of the of others. , . it/-! 

noiM. J. J./: J- 



» SALIENT WITH THE 

mmm» omvLAum m rmm internationalistic 

SOLDIERS HI fWB S&OU OF AFGHAIfiaTAN. OUR PEOPLE WILL PRE- 

SERVE IN tmm HEARTS FOR cmmmm mmi deep gratttude 
tmt sovnx sotmsRs who have rescubi toousands op 
^.,0m^mMi$, W4»fBN Aim old mm prom sancoinart death 
jjAiBO fiii .<a»m»rat* itSBLP numf imIvitable des«ri7ctk>n. 

" (DR. NAjraULLAH) 



Afc^an-Soyiet scfaolars 
coop«>ste in folklore rfesedrdi 



KrIendAip between 
ACgiMn aqd Soviet peo- 
giaa established atter 
mm victory of tha Gieat 
OMmt Rav^Mon acq- 
jMb new diffiHtsions 
wttb Oa vietoiy of thai 



April Revolution in Af- 
ghanistan. One of the ma- 
in spheres of this expan- 
ding friendship between 
tha two nations bas been 
cultural. Szdiange of eu- 
Itwd d^i^i^n^ p«V 
idpation in s^ei^e co- 



nferences, seminan, sy- 
mposiuma, and other ac- 
tivities have played a gr^ 
eat nle in invigoranng 
lie xelationa 

Shamsuddin Zarif Si- 
dlqi, director of Afghan 
YloUore I^nd wrote' in 
IMO a research article in 
Rda connection, entitled 
9cflectloo of traditional 
OTiations between Afgh- 
antatan and Soviet Uni- 
«K in the literature of 
tht centur.' The artic- 
le was published fai 'Erf- 
an' magazine, organ of 
tka Minlatir of Mmu 
Uhl 

since then tens of srti- 
eles, interviews and di- 
scussions by Zarif Sidi- 
qi on litenry and eultu- 
aal relations between 
Ait.vCotutries have app> 
In the mass media. 
* the first international 
■■•iBar on recognition 
af folklose sponsored in 



in i»M by the St- 
ate Committee for Cult- 
wn, Sidiql stressed on 
.4iia effccUveness of cul- 
'^iBSsa* cooperation betwe' 
en Afghan and Soviet sc- 
holars in the sphere of 
popular ctflture. 

his numerous articles 
on cultural relations of 
the two peo^es have be- 
en eaiTlcd in the Soviet 
press as well including 
'Literature and industry' 
of Uzbek SSR and the 
Moscow magasine 'Mu- 
sic and life'. 

Sidiqi participated as 
Afghan delegate in the 
international symposium 
on folklore held from 
September 7-14, 1986 in 
Novgorod. He had talks 
with Soviet scholars. 

Afghan FoU^j^ Fu- 
nd ^''bin^ "' 



under the State Commit- 
tee for Culture. After 
the establishment of Fu- 
nd, folklore scholars of 
Soviet Union Uke Dimic- 
hinko, representative of 
Soviet Ministry of Cultu- 
re and Dr. Bahram Sher 
Mohanunadov paid vi- 
site to Afghanistan. La- 
ter the scientLHc artides 
of Soviet scholars appe- 
ared in Farhang^ Mard- 
om (people's culture) 
msgszlne. WiOi tite co»- 
pention of Zarif Sidiqi, 
Dr. Oadajan Abedov co- 
mpiled a werit entitled 
"sheaves from Afghan 
folk humor." Thanks to 
the coooeratton ot Af^- 
an and Soviet, scholan. a 
book on people's culture 
ha* been fotntiv 




New 

archaeological 
finds 

AfglMn archaeoIori**,i 
in their fifth round of ex- 
ploration of Maranjan Hill 
of Kabul, have recently 
unearthed mtr finds in 
tiw biggttrt aiKl central 
stupa of tlM UU. 

A spokesman of ' the 
Archaeological Center of 
the Academy of Scieoees 
of the DRA, reporta that 
four stone boxes which 
are decorated and 8 copp- 
er coins are important am- 
ong the finds which br- 
ing to light new 
information on the histo- 
rical ruins of the ancient 
hiU. 

The sDokesman went on 
to say: "The boxes cont- 
ain miniature nattems 
belonging to 4th-«th cen- 
tury A D. The largest sto- 
ne is 21 em. hi eh and 11 
cm wide. A silver figure 
reoresenting a stupa of a 
Buddhist shrine and a 
small golden casket for 
sacred thines are inside 
this case. It also contains 
two manuscripts. Arch a e- 
olftvists are intensively 
^i»iving and ^n^l^^ng 
the new finds 
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"Migi-alorj birds' 



— Script: Eng. LatU 
and Sarwar Anwari. 

— Photography: Qad- 
Ir Tahiri 

Cast: Wall TaUsh, Ai- 
adullah Aram, Adela 
Adcm, Qadir Farukh, 
Rtbib Zarf ai. Pace, Kh- 
«nMd, Si^btar ttitm, 
etc. 

"Migratory Birds" a 
new color 35mm. Afgh- 
an feature film, was sc- 
reened on October 10 in 
the House of Soviet Sci- 
ence and Culture in 
Kiiliul. Tin- pnidiirtion 
is an uutcume u( the hard 
work of the director and 
crew. It reflects the 
everyday realitit-s of 
present Afghanistan. 

The first scene of the 
film shows the real cau- 
se of the migration of 
<>ur cuiiipatriut.->. Later, 
come interesting shots of 
a pastoral wedding par- 
ty. The groom is a sold- 
ier at a border post. But 
i> villain, another suitor 
who courts the girl for 
a long time. Itills the 
soldier ruthlessly, and 
then straight away fleet 
the country. Father of 
the groom «roes abroad 
and chases the killer to 
take revenge for the 
death of his son. and to 
bring back the bride. 
The camera then focus- 
es on the miserable li- 
fe in the camos. enmity 
among different armed 
groups, grounds for mi- 
litarv trainine in th* "i- 
cinity of the camps, kill- 
ings, terror and fear. 

The film under review 
portrays the transferring 
and snviggling of arms 
by the extremist groups 
through impenetratable 
passes and their fights 
over the distribution of 
arms and money. Naw- 
ab is the ringleader of 
an extremist givup, who 
infiltrates into the country 
from abroad. As a result 
of an infight in his group, 
he kills two .of his deput- 
ies. Later, a fight breaks 
out between this group 
and another, each tryi- 
ng to obtain more arma- 
jnents. After gruesome 
ItillinKs. bloody clashes, 
torning and war. the 
wctremist grouns realize 
the futility of their war. 

In soite of some techn- 
ical shortcomings, the film 
deoicts the heartening 
social, and oolitical issues 
of p.'ir country at this 
moment. 

"Migratory Birds", en- 
tered to an International 
Film Forum, held this 
year in Moscow, earned 
for its dirpctor an hon- 
orary certificate and 
a pri7f i,f the .Soviet .Si)- 





New stamps 




i 



11/14 



^4 



The postal department 
of the Ministry of Comm- 
unications has brought out 
f(^.eol«ttf«d stamps <tf 



which ar» (m 
today. 



'tide 




from "Migratory Birds". 



(Fhotu by Yusuf) 



NAJIBULLAH SPEAKS: 

To the Jirga on 11/29 

"Today," he said, "it is our sacred in- 
ternationalist obligation and national 
and patriotic duty, by means of con- 
crete achievements in imptementtog 
the national reconciliation policy, to ex- 
)edite the return of the Soviet limited 
Tiilitary OMtttagBM U> Umiat home-, 




after his 



election 



In hrrrrcepcance speecn on monaay, 
he said someone had come come to him 
and asked, "How should I call you from 
nowon, Najibullah?" 

Comrade, he said, meaning a brother 
in arms, has been proudly used by 
party members. But, .he went on "the 
state does not oblige the people of Af- 
ghanistan to use it because in our lan- 
guage there are many, many kind and 

Some diplomats had speculated 
he might give up the position when he 
assumed the presidency as a gesture 
toward a mie coalition government. 

"If I now refrained from my task as 
general s«cret)ary, it would nean that I 
do not have fail gratitude toward my 
party and my comrades who have ex- 
pressed sudi confidence in me," he ex-' 
plained. 

Asked what would happen if Soviet 
troops left, Mr. Najibullah said: "You 
are right to be concerned, we are con- 
cerne d too, and s o are our friends." 

LA Times 12/1 

"This is not a socialist, revolu- 
thmary country," Ns^ibull^ said in 
his speech. "We do not wwit to 
build a Communist society." 

("We are interested in conduct- 
ing a high-level, international con- 
ference on the normalization of the 
political situation around Afghani- 
stan, with the participation of the 
Soviet Union and the United 

U States," NapjuUah was ^oted as 
saying.) , 



Women's club helps economic emaneipalion 



The women's club of 
the first precinct organla* 
ed 123 houaewivea in cu- 
tting and tailoring eour- 
sci last year. After grad- 
uaUon they were introd- 
uced to various Stat* and 
privatt institutt^iJilir 
employment 



cietics for 
and Cultural 
With iF^nriffN 



Friendship 
RnlsHonS I 

10/15 



Now the club haa 180 
members, almost all of 
whom arc busy with tai- 
loclag; weaving, embroid- 
ery, cutting, needle wo- 
rk and houwhold manap 
geiiieiit. 

To help the fomiliM ot 
the martyrs of revolutioa 
jwi other poor women, 
thla yw the club »et up 



peace tents three times. 
Through theae eiacntial 
goods were distributed to 
deaervlng familiea. Also, 
22 housewivts received 
job in SUtc Mil ^vtwat* 
instltutloni. 

The club was establish- 
ed In 1983. Its main purpo- 
se is to mobilize the toll- 
ing women in socio-econ- 
omic activities and raise 
their professional skills. 
' The club has two prim- 
ary residential organisa- 
Qona where women solve 
their family and econom- 
ical problema. 

During the current year 
the club hsa ato etiiriblt- 
shed two rwhleitlal COM' 



sea in tailoring. Forty-five 
housewives attend these 
coursea. Also, during this 
period a cutting, course 
has been establlahed in 
Alsha-«-Durani lycee Tt- 
fty-nine studenta and staff 
of the lycee are enrolled 
in the course. Tcaehlnf is 
conducted by ci^pvtmeed 
teachers. 

The club put on display 
several times some of its 
handicrafts In the exhibi- 
tions of Amani and Alsha- 
e-Durani lyceea and youth 
organisations. The club 
alao displayed two graph- 
ic MmrlRii in th* «ihiMk 
oa that wM tan^BfMCi 



on the occasion oi the 9th 
Wtmien's Congress in Mo- 
scow city. One of the gra- 
phic sewings was decorat- 
ed with the symbol of 
"Peace and Friendship 
among Peoples" and the 
other with "We do not 
allow Nuclear War" sh- 
owing the picture of a 
woman with her child. 
The two works attracted 
the attention of most spe- 
ctators and were sold at 
very high price. 

The women's club of 
the first precinct also runs 
7 literacy courses where 
Its housewives have got 
Ml o^MTtunity to study. 



Last ynir, 20 gryduata of 
the litmcy courses w«r« 
introduced to fun^ien*l 
schools and higher edue- ~ 
ation. 

There are about 160 su- 
ch clubs all over the co- 
untry. Almost all the clu- 
bs are running courses 
such as tailoring, cutting 
machine worlc, needle 
work, weaving, literacy 
campaign, carpet weav- 
ing, sports, typing, make- 
up, household affairs, etc. 
Most the members of the 
club solve their economic 
problems through selling 
the products of these 
clubs. 

NOVEMBER 12, IMT 
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RC decree on Loya JirgaJb 



liidmdliatiea hai 
aifidly optiwd its way 
vnoot ttw diffennt 
U and elwm of the pa* 
^te Md'woB their sapp> 
tilt aad aiipravaL To en- 
nm tlw futher gnnr- 
Si of Uds tamanitaiiaa 
firiitgr, alop war and frat> 
tfeida wi establish dur- 
1^ and counttTwide 
peace in <)ur beloved ho- 
meland, the giorious and 
historical Afghanistan, 
the Presidium of the Rev- 
olutionary Council of the 
DRA. endorsed, in its re- 
eeat session, the law on 
the convenine of the Loya 
Jirvah. the hichest man- 
ifestation of will of 
our Mooie 

The law and a decree 
issued on it are presented 
below. 

DcKTM! wl the rrvMi- 
mm of the Revelntionarv 
CooMfl of ttaa DBA en4- 
aiainr the law on the e» 

The Presidium of the 
Revolutionary Council 
endorses, as per the Ar^ 
icle 44 of tbt Vundamt' 
ntal PMn^Ica of fb» 
DRA: 

Article 1: The law on 
the convening and activ- 
ity of the Loya Jirgah 
is endorsed in six articles. 

Article 2: Accordine to 
the orovisions of this law, 
the Loya Jirgah will be 
held o»»lv to endorse the 
consHtiitinn and dect 
the President 

The future convocat- 
ion, and artivitv of Lova 
Jlrinh will take olace in 
accordance with the or- 
ovisions of the ennstft- 
"ti™ 

Artiela This decree 
iacnfiacccd from the data 
«f its pmma«a and *b> 
lA hm famot&i in tiic 

MaiA^yk 
of the 

Bevolutioaary 

the DRA. 



President 
of the 

Cmmea of 



The Law on the 
cation and lettvity of the 
Loya ilrsah: 

Article 1: The Loya Jir- 
pah shall be held in 
Qaus. 1366 (Nov. 22 ■ Dec 
21) in Kabul city, the ca- 
pital of the Democratic 
Repablie ^ At^m^mn. 

Article 2: The following' 
Issues shall be submitted 
to Loya Jirgah for dlse* 
<aaiM and decisions: 

L tnAommmtM 
emstttutions; ^ 

2. Electioii «f i 
ident • ' 

Article 3: The following 
persons shall attend the 
Loya Jl^ah aa memb- 
era: 

1- Menibm of tte Ev- 
olutionary Coundl of the 

DRA; 

2. Members of the Co- 
uncil of Ministers of the 
DRA; 



t Ws^^tm^ ^ ^ Su- 
preme Court of the DRA; 

4. Attorney General of 
the DRA and his asaist- 
ants; 

5. Members of the exe- 
cutive committee of the 
National Front of the 
DRA: I 

8. Heads of provincial 
eommitteea of National 
Front of the DRA and co- 
mmittees eouivalent to 
them as well as the heada 
of commissions for nat- 
ional reconeillatioa of pt- 
ovinces and tlwlr aqaiv>> 

7. Ten to thirty' persona 
from the poUtieal part* 
ica: 

8. Ten persona from ttaa 
following s o cial er gania - 

ations: 

a. Ttada Uaiooa' at 
Afghanistan; 

b. Union of VmmM 
Coopcrativas; 

ft Damoemtie Youth 
(kfaataatiaa «( Afghan- 

<L A^aidataa 
11% CmueilK 

t. Aaaaeiatim «t 
yars el tha MKA; 



ma and Oergy 

DRA. 



18. 'Academicians aad 
candidate academicians; 

19. Ten persons from 
the economic consultat- 
ive council of the DRA; 

20. Heroea of the DRA 
and work h«oea of Uw' 

DRA; 

^ 21. One hundred and 
fifty persons from the 
armed forces of the DRA; 

22. One ret»«sentative 
introduced by the jlrgaha 
of representatives of dis- 
tricts aad nMkMm. 

Artlela 4: State orgaaa, 
poUtieal partiea and so» 
ial orgainisationa shall 
sttbnnit to the Prastdium 
«( ttaa RavdutlanaiF 
inea oi the I»IA ia 
••vtB 4iya tiw Hal af 
InAviAMta wha ««aM 
take part in the Lova Jir- 
gah aeaordina t9 tht pr* 
a*i,aioiia |C Mttdc-i it.. 



Leap* 



Jouriiallsta 



f. Union of 
of the DRA; 

g. Wrltara' 
of the latA; 



h. Union of el 
the DRA; 

i. Union of Cmtmtm ' 
of the DRA; 

9. Members of the Suj^ 
reme Commiaaidn tot 
National ReconcUiatloB; 

10. Heada of e a a euti ve 
committees of councils of 
peopie's depiitiea of 
provinces aad ttia||$ Ufa* 
ivalants; . 

IL Ob* lapnaantativa 
iMn a city and eaatna 
of provlaees and their 
eq;!ivalent% and one re- 
presentative fRMU every 
district ia th* cities wh»> 
ch have predaot 
istration. 



13. Heads of NT 
tive eoBsmitteea' of ] 
tncts of Kabul dty. aa 
weU as the heada of eo> 
mmiaatoaa for national 
xaemelMMm.ti 
eta of -KdNd ei^ 



tfl. Maniben of ^ eo> 

-mlssinn ml Vtt 
eemmittca; 



14. Ten persons 
the iirgah of tribes 
ethnic groups of 
DRA; 



from 
and 
. the 



petaona ■ 

of nomads: • 
persons form 
of ' working p^ 



15. Tm 
the Jirgah 

16. Tan 
the Jirgah 
opia of 
ty; 



17. Tm pitnoiiv fmn 
IhaBl^ Goonait ol UIe< 



Article 5: (I) Befon 
the election of the Pree- 
ident, the Loya Jirgah 
shall be inaugurated and 
its sessions organised by 
the President of the Rev- 
olutionary Council of the 
DRA and or bv the depu- 
ty elHrinBaB at th* Loya 

Jir«ah who shall be elec- 
ted in the first 
«f «M JUq« Jlrjprif 

ra» Th* N'>tional Fr- 

«mt of th* PR A and pol- 

itieal nerHc* shell nom- 
inate thirtv ^^tit»*»% ^ 
. th* nos* nt *h» P«^lden<, 
and snhmit *n tht Loya 
Jlrnh «b»» d-eislona «t 
their f!-n*-«l organa In 
this regard. 

(TTl) The Pr«4ident sh> 
sU be elected bv majop- 
itr of vot«a of th* in«nib> 
ers ghmn la opea election. 

Article 6: This law . ia 
-enforced from the data 
of \t% piihlication ia tlie 
official gasette. 

^ 1U5 



Or. Atmand Haaimar, 
pvominmt American Bus- 
inessman and social pe- 
nonality, who had im- 
portant discussimis in Ka- 
bul with Com. Dr. Naji- 
bullah . General Secret- 
ary of the PDPA GC and 
President of the Ravelu- 
tionarv Council. and 
other leaders, told preaa- 
men befof-e he left yest- 
erday that he was very 
much !>atisn<»d with his 
visit and full of optimism 
for peace for Afghanist- 
tan. He said he will co- 
ntinue his efforts in the 



TEJOr OF DECREE 
ON EMIGRANTS' 
VISITS HOME 



To acquaint those cou- 
ntrymen who have been 
away from the homela- 
nd for a long period, 
with >h* real iatanial 
situation of til* eoi^^, 
to revive their lav* for 
the hmteland, nawv* 
RdsundfTrtaading; d«iA> 
ta and haritatioa aad 
to pnwid* faeilitlaa Car 
tMt visit th«lr rrfa»> 
imt md frienda lattt* 
th* eotmfecy, tii* Presid- 
iURi of th* XavoUitlonaqp 
Counea of ttw Damoera- 
U« SapubHe «f . Afghani- 
■taa eatoM* th* folio, 
irlaf «a tb* tnml t* 
Am Muatijr ol dVum 
«l th* DemoeraUe Xapi^ 
We ol Afgha aiataa, who 
M* taaiporaftly a 
laaaaally aatHad 
Ml <hM to dUlMal I 



JS. 



Altid* 1: 
aad idcatfflc aad 
ieal cadres stadaato f»> 
gardlaaa ol their af> 
and saa^ womsa, ataa, 
children, adolseents and 
the youth who have tem- 
porarily or permanently 
settled abroad due to di- 
fferent reasons before Ja- 
nuary IS, 1987 and or are 
living as emigrant can 
travel to the country wi- 
th the passport of th* 
state of ,♦.'5- .'Jenv.KTatle 
Republic' of Afgha'nisten, 
and if they wish, return to 
their 'jeslred country. 

Article 4s: MUitary ser- 
vice postponement car- 
ds shall be given to the 
eitisens of th* Democn- 
tle BanaMle a| Afahani. 



Stan, described in Arti- 
cle No 1 of this decree, 
who are liable to do mtl- 
Itary service for a peri- 
od of six months begi- 
nning from the date ei . 
their entry to th* ««int- «fim^ 
ry. Th«a* individuals 
nttum, on their 
ova wish, to their desi» 
red country. 
Artlele .3: 

Hw eiticeas of the C*> 
moeratle Repablie of 
Afghanistan who weald 
return to the country as 
per the provisions of this 
decree, shall enjoy the 
rl^ts and privileses gra- 
nted in the decr e e s of pa- 
rdoB issued by the state 
0f Hm bemocratle Repu- 
Mte ol Af^aaistan. 

Article 4: 

Pdtteal agencies and 
OMMdataa ot the Demoe- 
nMe Xapublle of Afgh»> 
Bistaa abroad are oblig> 
ad to iaau* passports to 
Afghan dtisans according 
to Aitieie 22 of the Uw 
oa p asapor ti of the Dem- 
ocratic Repablie of Afg- 
hanistan and or to es:t^ 
ad the vaUdlty of th* 
passport* ia tiMir pom 
ssioa. 

In case of tenhinatioa 
of the vaUdity of their 
passports inside the cou- 
ntry, their passports sh- 
all be reoewat*. 

Article 8: 

"nils deere* Is enforced 
from the date of Its end- 
orsement 

NaJIbullah, President 
of the Presidl^im of the 
Revolutionary Council 
<rf th* JMA. 



I 



NOVKMBKK 1, 
1987 




(Photo: Bakhtar) 



Com. Dr. Najibullah receives 
Arm^ Hammar 



Conurade Dr. Najibullah, 
Oeneral- Secretary of the 
PDPA CC and President 

direction of achieving pe- J^JJ- ^Z^'^^'^'^.^'j^. 
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um received yesterday 
in his office iii the hesd- 
quarters of the RC Dr. 
Armand Hammar 
tnent American busing 



ssman and social fig- 
ure. 

Comrsde Dr. Najib- 
ullah spoke about the 
policy of national fecon- 
elliation, its achieveme- 
nts, the situation arou- 
nd Afghanistan and rec- 
ent developmmte In the 
country. 



Dr. Armand Hammar 
extolled the measures ta- 
ken under the leadersh- 
ip of Comrade Dr. Naji- 
bullah for cessation of 
war and bloodshed in 
the DRA. He also wish- 
ed Immediate ificcess of 
the humanitarian meas- 
ures. OCTOBER 15. 

im 




RC Presidium Text of law oa 

political 



meets 

New tow endor^ 

tiw RC Presidium ende- 
licd a decree on i-stabli^ 
hment ut DRA missioiu 
in tht* Democratic Peof^ 
It's Republic ut Korea 
'mt the Republic of Au> 
stria. The decree approve 
irw tfce joining by tlw 
Mind am ^mm tit m 

and Kenelics. 

The RC Presidiunt pa- 
ssed a resolution eon/er- 
ring badges and medals 
of the ORA on a nuitbar 
oi army personnel. r«v^ 
uIuMon soldiers and 
nstruction brigades of 
the DYOA organisation of 
Kabul Polytechnic Instlt* 
1^ 



'A 111 !tfWilS fl>> 

•#Mtm df ^ Detnoer* 
•te lUpaUte of Aigha- 
hMm wm hiHA yesterday 

RC hndnwtwk 

Tb* fdioirfac l«fffatfat. 
ive doauntnti wm «»• 
damd at the umliin 
AddtHum No. 1 to Uw 
law oa military service, 
law en the rlghu and pr- 
Mlages of sdentifle cad. 
res of oalversities and 
faculties of the armed fo- 
rces of the DRA, adden- 
dum No. 2 to the law on 
rights and privileges of 
the wounded, handicap^ 
ed and bereaved families 
of martyrs of April Rcv- 



Ifct decree of the RC 
Frcstdhim of the DRA on 
gnuitiiif eaupons to em- 
pia]raa% wortars and ser- 
i^panaoBdwho haw 
baaa aBUatad ia the rsnki 
a< lim mmm fmt mart 
um/Sk, Imr a* 




law 

faira of 
affieers of tha 
ees of the DRA aad 
on land relatioos 
ement ware alao 
in the session. 



For expanding and co- 
nsolidation of intematloB- 
al relations of tha DRA. 



The session alao diam- 
ssed pardoning and re^ 
uetion nf the terms of 
imprisonment of a numb- 
er of prisoners. It rem- 
itted the remaiatng ter- 
ms of imprisenmcBt of 
It prfaoiMia, iiM^inHm 
tmafBantukl Bad^ 
11m tarns ti 
af 

and tt a flnas uiottar 
SMMR pHsoacrs. waivad* 

The RC Presidium also 
disc u ssed a number of otf>> 
aalsational and loe^ 
and foreign issues and 
adopted necessary dedK 
ions. 

<BIA) 



appointments 



KABUL, NOV. 23 (BIA) 
On the proposal of the 
Council of Ministers and 
approval of the RC Pre»> 
idium of the ORA, the 
following appointments 
have b«m made in the 
Council of Ministers. 



Mohammad Aaz Deputy 
Chainnan of the CouneU 
of Ministers, Dr. Abd- 
ul Wahid Sarabi, Min- 
ister of Higher and Voca- 
tional Education. Moha- 
mmad Akbar Shurmach, 
Minister of NationalltiML 



NOVEMBER M, 
IMI 



Ghulam Habib 
Nawabi dead 




KABUL. NOV. 9 (BIA) 
We have learnt with 
deep regret that Ghul- 
am Habib Nawabi, kno- 



wn as Kohdamani, poet 
writer, researcher and 
experienced journalist 
died yesterday afternoon 
•t the age of 67. He had 
been mociated with the 
press and cultural activ- 
ities since Ms fwma 
davs 

was buried in tha 
Khairkhana Mena gi«. 
wy#rd His family relat- 
ives and frii^ds and off- 
ice hearers nf Journali- 
sts' Union , and Wrftersf 
Association attended the 
funeral. 

The Journalists' Union 
has condoled the demise 
Ghulam Habib Naw- 
abi. 



We carried in yesterd* 
ay's issue the decree of 
the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council oa 
the endorsement of the 
regulation on the assess- 
ment of applications for 
establishment snd regis- 
tration of politieal part- 
ies. Given below is the 
text of the regulatkm. 
_ Chapter On*. .MHMral 
Provisioas. 

Article 1: This regulat* | 
ion is promulgated to ma- ' 
nage tha assessment of 
applleattons on tha forma- 
tion and regiatratloB af 
politicat parties. 

Artida 2: Assessment 
of «MAeatfons on tha 
mM^imm^ and regis- 
tratioB of political part- 
ita is carried out by tha 
daiMrtiBMit vl iMditieal 
pwtiea of tha Praaidiian 
of tha Ravtitttioiiaty Caii 
uneil of the DRA. 

Article 3: Tha da|Mrl> 
ment erfpaUtiea l jwMjw 



of political parties shall 
orgsnise, ss following, the 
assessment of applicat- 
ions received in one mo- 
nth's time; 

— It shall assess, the 
conformity of the docu- 
ments submitted by the 
founders with tha fund- 
amental pcincliriae and 
teinmvi^ OKA; 



registration 
parties 



of 



in 
of 



L RaeaiBt of apidieat. 
iona of founding graupa 
on tha esteblishment of 
DoUtleal parties and stu> 
dvlng them as per tha pr* 
ovlsions of Aj^ele 9 of tha 
law on politieal partiea. 

1 Raceiot of applieat* 
iona of founding grouoa 
on registration of rules 
of politieal parties tha - 
permission for #hose for- 
mation was issued earl- 
ier by the Presidium of 
the Revolutionary Cou- 
ncil of tha DRA. 

9. Preparation of rep- 
orts about a court verd* 
let on the dissolution of 
a politieal party. 

4. Preparatira and sub- 
ndarioa of documents on 
tha said issttas to the Pr- 
esidium tha Havolat- 
ionary Cetmil of tha 
OKA. 

Article 4: Assessment 

«( aMiieatteiM nt found- 
foif iroiipa ami proooaala 
af tha department a pcA. 
lUcal parties snd adopt- 
ion of decisions on the 
subject shall be carried 
out by the sessions of tha 
Presidium of the Revol- 
utionary Council. 

Chapter Two: Methods 
of aaaessment of applica- 
tions on the formation 
and reelstrstiea of pi^tl> 
cal parties: 

Artida S: Tha appliea* 
tien on the formation of 
a political party, togeth- 
er with other necessary 
documents, shall be sul^ 
mitted in a writtaa form 
to the department of po-' 
litical parties of the Pr- 
esidium of the Revolut- 
ionary Council of tha 
DRA. 

Article 8: An applicat- 
ion submitted, if it conf- 
orms with the law on 
political parties, shall be 
registered after assessm- 
ent, in the book for reg- 
istration of applications 
on formation of politieal 
parties. The deiMitmant 



— ShaU 
founders; 

. — Shall control tha re> 
lUbilty of other facts 
which are of signifleanec 
in making tha application. 

The terms of assessm- 
ent shall be extended for 
IS additional daya by 
tha Secretary of the Pres- 
idium of the Revolutlona* 
ly Couiwa 9t tha DRA at 
Om rtqoeat of the head <a 
t^a ^(WiM^lwdj^^t of jpattti^^ 
si, ifuftatt, 

Artida S:'nia di^artm- 
ent of pidllteal pwties 
shsll stthndt ^ Nanlts 
of the sssessment, slong 
with its own views, to 
the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council for 
adopting a decision. 

Article 9: The- Presid- 
■ ium of the Revolutionary 
Council of the DRA sh- 
all consider the applies^ 
ions of founders and co- 
nclusions drawn by the 
department of political 
parties in less than one 
month's time. And if 
there exist reasons. It 

may send them back to 
the the department of 
pollUcal parties for ewn- 
pleting their assaaamaat 
The term of all assessme- 
nts snd sdoption of decis- 
ion must not exceed the 
period enshrined in Art- 
icle 10 of 4he law on poli- 
tical partiasi 

Artida 10: While aasa* 
ssing an applleatioa, a 
representative snd or 
represenUUves of found- 
ers shall attend the 



the rules submitted 
the registration book ... 
political parties and hand 
over a certificate of 
the reaistration to the 
leadlna body of the poli- 
tical party. 

The activity of a oollti- 
cal oarty is permitted af- 
ter the date of the regia- 
tratfon of the rules and 
obtaining the certificate 
^ registrstion. 
' Afflelall: Raglstratien 
afpoUtleal »artlaa^ wh> 
'di bad eantod 
lad or oadaipwii 

amaat al tlw taw an ptii- 
tieal partlaa, shaO also ta-' 
ha plaea aeeanttiif tai tiM^ 
pnvistona of Mm» 12: 
of this regulatton. 

.'Artida 14: la ease an 
apctlieation on the re«ia- 
t tntton a( tha mica Is not 
mhmmadteftar months, 
wMeii haa been find la 
Attida U of law oa 
politieal 
iasfcsB for the 
«< a Dolitlaal 
ieh shdl ha isadad bir Ow 
Presidium of tha lla«^ 
uttonary Cmmdl. 
loaa tta vattMy. 

In tMa eaaa, tt» 
a( fauadara dfall s^ndt 
again, after ana yaar, «b. 
other aopUeation far tiw 
formatiaa of tha party to 
tha Presldittm <rf tha Ha* 
vdtttiofMry Council. The 
apelieation shall be ass- 
essed again aeeafdtM 
the orovisiaiia «f< rsBw 
regulation. 

Article IS: la addition 
to the rules of s politieal 
party, following docume- 
nts shall also be record- 
ed in the (Annexure No. 
2) of the registration bo- 
ok of political parties: 

— Amendments to the 
™ies, in ease they are 
linked with the main as- 
pects of ectivity of the 
policy party; 



the Revolutionary Coune- 
11 by the Attomey-Gener> 
al of the DRA. 

Article 18:. After reecivw 
ing the proposal and rea« 
sonable documents, from 
the Attorney General of 
the DRA. the Presidium 
of the Revolutionary Co- 
uncil of the DRA shall 
assign a special . judicial 
panel consisting of five 
judges for invesftgstion. 

Article 19: Judges, of 
the Supreme Court, locsl, 
miliUry courts and jud- , 
ges of thevSpecial Revol- 
utionary Court, in esse 
of having membership in 
none of the political par- 
ties, shall be Included In 
the special judicial paneL 
The Presidium of the 
Revolutionary Council of 
tha DRA shall assign one 
of the judges as head of 
the judicial ddc^tfeo.. 

Artida 20: la oua tha 
Presidium of tha R«v- 
ohitiott^jy Comefl nea>- 

, Ives sn aopeal fran the 
Atti»ney-General. or tt^ 

I om the representative of 
the politieal party ia re- 
jecting the membership 
of all, and or one or mo- 
re judges, formation of 
new judicial pand or 
its recomposltion shall 
take place in accordance 
with the provisions of 
Article 18 of this 
tion. 



ion of the Presidium of 
the Revolutionary Cou- 
ncil of the DRA for giv- 
ing explanations. 

ArticI? II: Decision of 
the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionsry Council of 
the DRA on the upplicst- 
ion of founders would' be 
final. And it shall be in. 
timated to the founders 
in three days' time, and 
be Mnt to the departme- 
nt of politieal pa«^ lw 
registration. 

Article 12: A political 
party shall submit aa 
per Article 11 «rf the law 
on political partiea, to 
the department of pan. 
tical parties iU rates in 
four months aft^ ^||» 
inini; the permissKm Isp 
its formation. 

The deoar^ment of pol- 
liical oarties shall re#s. 
ter. after the permissiaa 
of the Presidium of the 
Revolutionary Couneil, 



— - Amendment to gen- 
eral line or the olatfenm 
of a political party; . 

— Amendment to the 
sources of finance of s 

— Othmr Information 
the registration of which 
Is reglsrded necessary by 
the deoartment of politi- 
eal oarties. 

Chapter Three: Dis*. 
olution of politieal pa- 
. rties and repealing re- 
gistration. 

Article 18: A decision 
on the dissolution of s 
political oarty shall only 
be made by a court acc- 
ording to the reasons en- 
shrined in the law on po- 
litical parties. 

A political party can 
be dissolved according 
to the provisions of the 
law if it violates the' 
provision ot the Punda- 
nwntal PHndoles and the 
laws of the DRA. 

Article 17: Proposd on 
the dissolution of a poBl. 
ical party shall be pri- 
nted to tile PreMtum of 



Arttcl* 21: Study of the 
proposal of the Attorney- 
General on the dissolut- 
ion of a poIitiMl par^ 
-^'^ 'shall take plaee in seeot^ 
tt -'danee with the provisions 
• of the law. 

Article 22: Decision of 
the panel shall be made 
based on the majority 
votes. 

Article 23: Deciiion of 
the special judicial pa- 
ad shaU be finaL The 
said dcdsion shall be re- 
vised by snother neutral 
judicial pand on the pro- 
posal on the attorney-ge- 
neral and or on the req- 
uest of the leadership of 

the pditical party and 
approvd of tlM presidium 
of tile revolutionary co- 
undl ci the DRA. 



Article 24: Despite ha- 
ving grounds for dissol- 
ving a political party, 
the court, keeping in vi- 
ew the remorse express- 
ed and pledges msde by 
the leadership of the po- 
litical party for remov- 
ing the violations and th- 
eir non recurrence, sha- 
ll give lighter punishm- 
ent, i.e., warning to the 
leadership of the ^rty 
or cash fine of 200,000 t<^ 
to 500,000 Afghanis. ITie 
punishment shall be re- 
corded in Uie r«gis«NHi^ 
book . 

Article 25: The depar- j 

Cont. on p. 36 
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ITEMS FROM BAKE 

10/5 - Scores of local people 
coming from the other parts of Khwaja 
Sab7. Push District in Far^^ab Province. 
The children were seeking to find a 
proper place in the rows of people who 
were waitiuK Co say welcome to the 
armed group who declared its aeetslon 
to join the process of nat'l reconci- 
liation. On that day the district was 
unusually crowded. People were impa- 
tiently looking to the point from 
where the armed men were proceeding to 
join the revolutionary sovereignty. 
At last, moments of patience & waiting 
ended. A shadow a|>f>eared in the de- 
sert -- 5,000 armed men ridinp; on horses 
were now standing before the rows of ■ 
people. As a tradition a sheep was 
slauglj^ered to welcome the armed men. 
Test's of happiness filled everyone's 
eyes. The armed & local people era- 
braced each other. 

11/1 - Don't cook more thar you can 
eat! %i8 Persian proverb lailght an- v 
swer the recent statement made by 7 
Afghan counter-revolutionary groups, 
entrenched in Pakistan, who bave "al- 
lied" to claim a sole right to govern , , 
a future Afghanistan. Not the Jst in- ■ - 
stance of wishful thinking on the part 
of Afghan counter-revolutionaries. But 
it. has nothing to do withf "ttw-a^feittil 
jj^t^? jgfj„aftf4irs in the country. The 
facts are that, since the beginning of 
this year, 1,600 villages have ccme 
over r.o the gov't which now controls 
-8,500 villages, 45 towns & 214 subdistricts. 
The provinces of Farah & Nemroze were wiped 
clean of bandit gangs & declared "Zones of 
Peace" by thej* r«Mde*a.' ~ Mother Zone of 
Peace will be declared in Hazarajat which 
is made up of 5 provinces, 30 subdistricts 
& over 7,000 villages. In view of the fact 
that the ruling PDPA controls a vast area 
^^ere the bulk of the population is concen- 
trated, the logical question is whom do the 
Pakistan-entrenched "Alliance of the 7" 
represent 2 The PDPA has no intentions of 
t^WEfting power over to anybody .. .but it is 
prepared to share power with some repre- 
sentatives of the opposition who have been 
offered premiershijpi Ji^ vice-presidency among 
other prestigious poils. This attests 
that the PDPA & its 185,000 members are 
sure of where they scand & of popular sup- 
port... Leaders of the "Alll^e** who want 
the fratricidal war in Afghanistan continued 
are increasingly isolated from the people. 
This process will snowball due to PDPA ef- 
forts to expand contacts with the commanders 
of armed groups witfiffe the country & without. 
The PDPA policy of compromises offers the 
only way to an early political settlement. 
The irreconcilables risk becoming life-long 
exiles in Pakistan. 

10/15 - The aggregate time of subversive 
broadcasting to- Afghanistan by dozens or "' 
radio stations amounts to 110 hours/day, 
this index having risen 50% since 1973... 
showing that Afghanistan, which is iavofwfca 
in a ferocious undeclared war, is also a 
target of broad ideological aggression. 
A pretty good sum of money went to establish 
the Afghan News Service which publicizes 
terrorist gangs & tfeefe «nned raids... 
America's King Features News Syndicate is 



responsible for that project... To conduct 
psychological warfare in Afghanistan proper, 
special teams of well-trained & equipped 
personnel have been formed. They have 
printing machines, radio stations, tele- 
types & duplication facilities at their 
disposal. Various Afghan counter-revolu- 
tionary groupings account for 70 newspapers, 
magazines & weeklies coming out in Pakistan, 
Iran, USA, West Germany, Italy & Britain 
in Dari, Pushto, English & Arabic. Provo- 
cative. . .films are being illegally shot in 
Afghanistan.. .^'^oi^ in the West- Disguised 
as Afghan & Soviet soldiers, Afghan rebels 
pretend to massacre the civil population 
'kef ©re-, the camera. 

11/28 - At the threshold of the Loya 
Jirgah (Grand Assembly), Kabul City, 
the cradle of the national democratic 
April Revolution, is decorated with 
national & state banners, patriotic 
slogans & portraits of the Afghan na- 
tional leaders & is illimlnated with 
colored bulbs... Kabul residents watch 
in each nook & corner of the city the 
large portraits of the Afghan national 
idmimsa who gj^jsjl. a significant role 
in g^af^uardlng the political Inde- 
pendence & nat'l sovereignty of Af- 
ghanistan & through their heroic strug- 
gles saved the country from the British 
colonial yoke. A commemorative monu- 
ment was opened here today in honor of 
a Loya Jirgah which was convened in 
Kandahar City in 17A7. 



Don't miss any 
of this; renew 
promptly! 



PARTY LAW 
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tment of political parties 
shall report, in one mon- 
th's time, its decision on 
dissolution o( a political 
party, and its reasons, to 
the Presidium of the 
Revolutionary Council ot 
the DBA and, after gai- 
ning the permission fr- 
om the Presidium of 
the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, record in the regist- 
ration book (Annexure 
No. 2) the dissolution. of 
the party keeping In view 
the the court verdict. 

Chapter Four: Final 
Brovisiens: 

■Article 26: The S,'ipre- 
me Court shall provide 
material and technical 
supply to the special ju- 
dicial panel as well as 
the preservation of char- 
ge sheets which are inv- 
estigated by the special 
judicial paiteL. 



To weleom laf* Jtifsh, 
the Kmhul ctUaoM have 
Installed TMatet at 
proalaait natteMl lUC 
ares in vuioiu puti •( 



Kabul dtf and 
it 

' The lectures show Klnf 
AmanoIUh and Waair 
Akbar Khan leaden of 
'people's rtninrie afalast 
j Brittah ttOoimjmt-' 
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10/8 - BIA - The DRA protested to Paki- 
stan that 16 reporters spent 3 days in 
"the border regions of Paktia Prov... 
This artificially journalistic visit was 
organized by Jaffliat-^^iilami,^ tlie DM 
considers the illegal entry of foreign 
citizens, "the objective of which is no- 
thing but deception of public opinion..., 
as an explicit violation of the govern- 
ing norms of inter-state relations & as 
gross inte*ffer^e€ In inttimal affairs." 

10/10 - Kayhan Int'l (London) - Qanda- 
har citizens demonstrated after 3 Afghan 
traders were wtic#eTeiS liy St^'rS^tt troops 
looting their shops in mid-September, 200 
protesters were arrested & all bmsinesses 
have been on strike since 9/18. 

10/11 - BIA- The armed forces of DRA 
Ministries of Defense, Interior & State 
Security were authorized to buy "at spe- 
cific prices," arms & ammunition from 
"those groups & individuals who have stop- 
ped their military operations against the 
people* s sovereignty." iChe BR* fill buy 
many kinds of weapons, including Stingers, 
& the deals can be made secretly. 
- The DRA protested to the UK that some 
BBC journalists, visiting Kabul, illegally 
entered a military area in Qarghi on 10/9 
& took picfitia^ oi Wi4 ailitaiT -instal- 
lations. 

10/14 - Afghan News #22 - Jamiat denied 
a report in tfcp .^^istan Daily Maslim 



that Cdr. MaSOod had shifted his base 
from Panjshir to Badakhshan. Masood has 
expanded his operations and for security 
reasons cannot stay permanently in one 
place. I 

10/18 - BIA - The 2nd 
nationwide PDPA Party 
Confereiice bpen^d in 
Kabul , 

10/24 - BIA - This 
year UN agencies have 
given the DRA $13m: 
UNDP - $7i5m; FAQ $2%m; 
UNICEF - ca. $liim; UN 
Fund - ca. $ igm. The 
new 5-year plan calls 
for ca. $70m worth of 
UN assistance. 

KNT 10/18 




10/27 - BIA - Members of the Afghan Milat 
(Nation) Organization met with Najibullah 
to discuss "Nat'l Reconciliation." Abdul 
Hamid Yasin Yusofzai, a member of the group, 
expressed the organization's willingness " ' 
to cooperate. 

10/28 - BIA - During the next 5 years the 
DR4 Mtttistry of Irrigation & Water Projects 
will spend Afs. 7 th@iiatoii^K411i0an«a re- 
pairing irrigation s|es»bs in Afghanistan. 

- Wtt_ Two US film makers were killed on 
10/11 in fighting near Kabul (see p. 21 ). 

10/29 - Hong Kong Standard - Afghan authori- 
ties ar»»«t«idfi^ia.ch Journalist Alain Guillo 
in a»sfthe«® ia«fafe''Brw.¥v,(.^«..,4g^ii) * 

- Afghan News #22 - Mujahideen of the Su- 
pervisory Council of the North captured the 
Keran garrison in Badakhshan which had been 
in DRA hands since 1981. 

10/30 - NYT - Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev, 
Chief of the Soviet General Staff, said that 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was not 
a misfe«|si-|*»t ih«t-fetee Soviets mm "l^rfto;/ 
favor of a troop withdrawal. ' 




11/1 - NYT - In a poll conducted in the USSR 
by French & Soviet researchers, using Western 
polling standards, 53% of the respondents fa- 
vored the total withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan; 27% were opposed. 

11/2 - Insight - The US Senate recently ap- 
proved a measure ordering the State Dept. to 
appoint an ambassador-at-large on Afghanistan. 
The position would exist until the USSR with- 
draws its troops completely, Afghanistan be- 
comes independent & the refugees return. The 
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proposal, a rider attached to a funding 
bill, must survive a Conference Commit- 
tee effort to reconcile the Senate bill 
with an appropriation passed by the 
Hotist. 

11/6 - NYT - Stingers have a "kill ratio" 
of about 80% against Soviet airetaft^ in 
Afglianist«a. ^ 

11/9 - Wfteis il©l«a®e (GA/7563) - Syria 
& DeiBocratie fteifi ^iA^rodueed mumA-' 
ment to the anaiiai: l^^- rfi^olutimx cm' 
ghanistan asking the UNGA to call for the 
"strict observance of the principle of 
non-interference in relation to Afghani- 
stan" & to welcome the progress made at 
the ^ Geneva ^tliid.«tl^"l%U^.'^^tt#-' 
duced 2 mh^mmm^m&tm -potmii^ mmithm ■■ 

non-interference had been violated by the 
continuing presence of Soviet troops & 
that the Geneva talks demanded a time 
frame for withdrawal. (The Syria/Yemen 
aa^ndment was defeated so a vote on the 
8ub'*«Bi^ndaMnts w&i lEntiecessary (mse II/XX). 

11/11 - NYT - The UNGA voted 123 to 19 

calling for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops ffiai Afghanistan^ 

11/13 - Jehad News (NIFA) : Hf 11/22 - Cdr. 
Rahim Wardak launched aft off ensim tn 
Kunar Prov. The front extends from Khas 
Kunar in the southwest to Shinkorak in 
the northeast along both sides of the 
Kunar River. 

LA Times - Islamic Allianoi leader Yunis 
Khalis net with Pres. Reagan. Iftagan did 
not promise to recognize the allianee as a 
gov't in exile but he did promise more so- 
phisticated weapons for the resistance. ^ 




11/18 - NYT - A Soviet spokesman said at 
a news conference in Munich that a Soviet 
pullout from Afghanistan could take place 
in 7-l2 iftonths if a formula for "nat'l re- 
conciliation" could be worked out. But in 
Moscow a Soviet spokesman said the Soviet 
positioi^ was unchanged: . 
. According to the American in Gene- 
va, die Soviet E)eputy Forei^ Minister, 
Yuli M. Vorontsov, has seemed 
haunted by the parallels between the 
Soviet predicament in Afghanistan and 
the American experience in Vietnam. 
He keeps making statements like, 
"We're not going to havea solution that 
leaves us with our last people leaving 
Kabul on the struts of heUc<H>ters," the 
American said. 

This reflects a Soviet preoccupatim 
with the creation of an interim Afghan 
govei;nment that can prevent what the 
Russians fear would otherwise be a 
bloodbath by guerriUas agabist Afghan 
officials v^o have servedin the Soviet- 
backed regime, headed by Najibullah. 

Consequently, the Russians have 
urged that the Afghan Communists — 
the People's Democratic Party of Af- 
^anistan — form the core of a transi- 
tional government, holding the key 
cabinet posts. The Afghan guerrillas 
have refused to c<Misider sharing power 
with pei^le they ccmskler coUabora- 
Wrs. 

1 Diplomats close to the situation are 
said to have told the Russians that once 
Moscow sets an acceptable withdrawal 
schedule, the United States and Paki- 
stan may be prepared to press the 
.guerrillas on an interim government. 
Some American officials have said 
that with a timetaWe in hand, the 
United States would probably begin 
discussions with guerrilla leaders 
about a compromise. A Pakistani offi- 
cial said that because of growing public 
resentment in Pakistan to attacks by 
Afghanistan on Afghan guerrillas on 
Pakistani territory, the Islamabad 
Government would probably feel con- 
siderable pressure to push the guerril- 
las to agree on a political compromise 
ID get the Soviet troops out. 

On the other hand, Moscew has in- 
sisted privately that an agreem^t an 
an interim government must precede 
the setting of a timetable. And one dip- 
lomat said he thought the Russians 
would agree to a shorter timetable if it 
became clear than a suitable interim 
government could be formed. 

"I don't think the Russians are going 
to start with a timetable," a diplomat 
said, "unless they see movement to- 
ward an interim government that will 
make sure that a doe^'t 
happen." . ' 



11/21 - LA Times - Abdul Wall, a 50-year- 
old Afghan teilil@a«l«s ti*© livei in Mali- 
bu .& 'Aaisteii^jiii, was ifi»!&v4ete4 ^t^s F#€«r* 
al Court in Trenton, NJ, ■ fef coiif iiriiig t© 
smuggle hashish in order to finiii^ iitti* 
Soviet rebels in Afghanistan. T 

11/22 - In Delhi, during the visit of So- 
viet Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov for the open-' 
ing of a Soviet festival, Indian authori- 
ties detained 120 Afghan refugees who were 
pmtmstiMg, Another 170 Afghans were put 
under house arrest. 

- NYT - Soviet veterans of the Afghan war 
have started a nationwide organizati^ fct 
combat official neglect. Official approv- tte 
al for a national memorial in Moscow has 
already been given. The organization is 

against disabled veter^' (see p. 20 ) in 
housing & employment & for better pensions 
for families of those killed. 

j Afghanistan veterans also complain 
I that they do not receive all of the privi- 
leges accorded soldiers who served in 
WorldWar H- Like veterans of earlier 
conflicts, Afghanistan veterans are 'SI* 
titled to a better choice of vacatitm 
times from their employers, ea^r 
entry into universities, and priority in 
getting telephones. But they are not 
guaranteed access to the special, bet- 
ter-supplied stores that serve older vet- - 
erans. 

11/24 - NYT - Najibullah's younger brother 
Sidiq defected to Masood's forces about a 
%mek ago, according to unconflraed reports; 
Mr. Sidjq is reported to lack the 

ambition and seriousness of his older 

l^t^er, said a childhood Afghan m- 

^uuotance, and is not believt^ to tpvt 

been active in the regime. 
Mr. Sidiq's defection coincides with 

reports attributed to Communist Party 

circles in Kabul that the Russians may 

bepr^rta^a withdrawal of up to one- 

ilifttfof tfieir troops between Februai^' 

an d Apri l.of next year. . . * 

Some high-ranking and midTevel Af- 
ghan party officials are meeting clan- 
destinely with the Afghan resistance 
rebels to position themselves for a 
post-Soviet era, according to American 
intelligence reports. Some party offi- 
cials are also said to be sending large 
sums of money to the West tmd enroll- 
ing their children in overseas schools in 
preparation for a possible Soviet puU- 
<m. " • . . 

11/27 - mt • A Jamiat-i-Islami spokesman 
conf inaed the defection ^of S141q # hJLs w^ife. 
PDPA member Sidiq was a VP of a gjoigfi't^-rrnn 
bank. He is now in the Panjsher Valley. 



11/27 - PT - Diego Cordovez will visit 
Kabul & Islamabad in mid-December to 
discuss "substances" for a new round of 
Geneva talks. He is to meet with vari- 
ous Afghan groups in both places in an 
effort to promote the formation of a 
transitional gov't. (See 12/12) 

11/28 - BIA - A cooperation protocol be- 
tween the party magazines of the DRA & 
Czechoslovakia was signed in Prague. 
- New private sector projects in raisin 
cleaning, plastic bag & cM0mm- making , 
carpet weaving & confectionarles, ifi.«te 
a capital of Afs. 11m were announced by 
Najibullah Masir, Min« of Light Indus-- 
tries & Foodstuffs. 

11/29 - BIA - New acronyms: ROWPA = Re- 
volutionary Organization of the Working 
People of Afghanistan; OWPA = Organiza- 
tion of the Working People of Afghanistan. 
-NYT - John Klfner writes from Kabul that 
Western diplomats say the USSR's inter- 
vention in Afghanistan is at a crucial 
stage. There is a growing sense of disil- 
lusionment with Najibullah as the most dif- 
ficult type of ally - one who is politi- 
cally & militarily weak but who is deter- 
mine to act strong & independent. Najlte* 
ullah has called a Loya Jirga tomorrow to 
adopt the new constitution & to have him- 
self elected president. About 1,500 de- 
legates, 2/3 of whom are party members, 
will attend. " 



11/30 - NYT - At the Great 
Assembly to adopt the new 
const It^tiont rocket ex- 
plosions interrupted Najib- 
ullah's speech. The 1st 
rocket exploded less than a 

mile from the meeting hall. 

In dramatic impromptu remarks 
that interrupted the careful staging of 
the event, Mr. Najibullah also acknowl- 
edged that the Islamic guerrillas are 
dominant in the countryside, and he 
confirmed that they ctmtrolled access 
to Khost, a strategic town m the Paki- 
stani border. i 

"All the roads have been closed,'' 
Mr. Najibullah said. "Today, the 
emmy uses Stinger and Blowpipe mis- 1 
^i^^ piei^ lU^^ tat&I^Hom 

•- LA' Times 

.... Under the new constitu- 
tion, the president will be com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces 
and have the authority to name the 
prime mimstcr and one-third of the 
memb«9^^*«iti^!^ipiiptbly. 
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11/30 - BIA - The new DRA constitution 
was adopted. 

12/1 - NYT - Najibullah proposed a 12- 
month timetable for Soviet troop with- 
drayril he assumed the office of 
President under the 
new constitution. 
He said his proposal 
had "already been 
negotiated with the 
Soviet side." 
One delegate t© -th^ 
Jirgah, E««t^iah 
Muslim (see p. 1^ 
got into a gunfight 
with security guards 
who refused to let 
him enter with his 5 
body guards. Muslim escaped but 5 
tribesmen & 3 soldiers were killed in 
the clash. (The LA Times reported 
that at least 12 people were killed.) 

- NYT - Gorbachev on Afghanistan 
during his' interview with Tom Brokaw 

on NBC: No*, on Af^ianlstan. TWs is our neign- 
bor country. Given all the regimes, we were 
always good neighbors 

After the well-known revolution in Af^ani- ;' 
Stan, w^re an attempt was made to make 
s»HMmfinmal reforms and to bring that soci- 
ety out of its ancient system — but that was a 
purely domestic process, so a different gov- 
ernment came to power, but at the same time 
certain processes were building up connected 
witfi, first and foremost, interference from 
outside, in order to undermine that new re- 
gime. And they appealed to us, as to their 
neighbors, some say 11 times, others say 13 
times — And we did — meeting their desire 
we introduced our limited Soviet contingent 
of troops, and have never increased it. 

But we see that today that the situation 
does require some solutions. We are kwkfng 
for ways to brta| about an earliest — the 
prompt soluiflbtf if that problem. And I be- 
lieve that if the American administration' 
really does sincerely want that problem to be 
resolved, to be closed by political means, it 
could be done very quickly. 

Q. What is very quickly, within three 
months, six months? 

A. I think we can talk with the President 
abwtthat 

12/2 - NYT - Ronald Reagan responded: 
"The simple people of Afghanistan pose 
no threat to Soviet territory. They 
don't now. They never have ^" (See 12/4) 

- The US said Najibullah *s proposal for 
a Soviet withdrawal was unacceptable. 

I The unacceptable condiUms include 
a cutoff of American and Pakistani aid 
to the Afghan guerrillas and the crea- 
tion of a coalition government of Af- 
ghan and insurgent officials before any 
withdrawal begins, the officials said. In 
addition, the proposal does not give a 
starting date for the withdrawal of the 
estimated 115,000 Soviet troops in Af- 
ghanistan. 



12/4 - PT - Yunis Khalis said that the only 

peaceful way to solve the Afghan issue is 

by. direct talks between the USSR & the muja- 

hi-d«a»*.- |Eei;'Saii ^ the UN^sponsored efforts-^"' 

will yleld^m- r€«alt: & he called NaJ ibtillalt ' s 

Loya Jirga a futile exercise. 

- Ronald Reagan on Gorbachev on Afghanistan: 

Q. Would you assess for me your 
personal opinion of his truthfulness 
when he talked about Afghanistan 



and the extent and causes of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union? 

A. Well, as I say, 1 have to believe 
that he believes their own propagan- 
da. He grew up with this and hearing 
this. 

Q. You believe that he believes that 
he has 115,000 troops in Afghanistan 
cotnmitting genocide almost daily 
simply because they were invited in 

there? 

A. Well, you must remember that 
there were other leaders under which 



people of Afghanistan, just as the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua, must have the right 
to determine the government that 
they're going to have in those coun- 
tries and not simply accept the 
present stooges from the Communist 
world. 

Q. There's a lot of talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about you facilitating a Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. Would 
you, for example, make a commit- 
ment, not to supply the anti-Govern- 
ment forces for a year, if the Soviets 
committed to get out of Afghanistan 
within that period of time? 
A. 1 don't think we could do any- 



tMs ha^ned. He inherited that. And thing of that kind because the puppet 

those leaders are the ones who had government that has been left there 

created the puppet Government. has a military and it would be the 

Now whether he knows that — to same as what I'm arguing about with 

what extent they did that, I, don't regard to the freedom fight«^ m 

know. But I'm quite sure, on the other Nicaragua. 

hand, that he feels comfortable with You can't suddenly disarm them 

the idea that if they left Afghani.stan and leave them prey to the other gov- 

that there would be a government ernment — and this is p-r-e-y, not p-r- 

similar to the Eastern-bloc nations in a-y — that they — that, no — the peo- 

Afghanistan, not necessarily a gov- pie of Afghanistan must be assured of 

ernment that was chosen by^ peo- the right of all of them to participate 
pie of Afghanistan. i in establishing the government they 

Well, on our side, our job is to make want, and that requires more than 

him see that not only must their just getting his forces out of there. 
troi^JS leave Afg^istan, but that the 

12/5 - The Outlook (Santa Monica) - Reagan 
Administration officials said the the US 
"presumably" would stop providing support to 
the mujahideen once a Soviet troop withdrawal 
began. Under UN-established procedures the 
withdrawal wmild begin & support wotild 
60 days after an agreement was signed, 

- BIA - So far this year the Industrial Deve- 
lopment Bank has extended Afs. 335m credit 

to the industrial sector, a 61% rise "com- 
pared to the targeted credit plan of the 
bank." Total credit extended last year ims 
Afs. 630m of which Afs. 220m went to the state 
sector. The rest went to the private sector 
& cooperatives. 

- Technical & cultural assistance to Afghani- 
stan from the USSR from 1956-1979 was $l,800m. 
From 1986-lffl Soviet assistance is targeted 
at $7 90m. 75% of the aggregate industrial 
production in the DRA & 45% of the state 
revenue comes from economic projects built 
with Soviet assistance. Last year the USSR 
gave the DRA over Afs. lb of gratis aid - 

f oo<!#tttf f& f rlmiry goods. 
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12/6 - PT - Yunus Khalis said that muja- 
hideen fighting in Afghanistan would be 
united under a central command. He also 
hinted that his tenure as chairman of 
the 7-party MMimm M§kt-'M,M'' limit-- 
ed t&-''Mi yarns' '&-'tl^€'iMM'''Alli&np& would 
soon prepare an "islamic draft" for a 
future gov't in Afghanistan. (See 12/7) 

- BIA - A protocol between the Women's 
Council of Afghanistan & the Women's 
Union of Vietnam was signed. 

- Ca. 10 tons of chicken, 3 tons of veal 
& " 50,000 to 2>000 eggs are di^^^i^ted, 
thru 120 shops to the residents of Kabul 
every day." The distribution "provides 
the posibility of stability of prices 
during winter." 

relatives In Afghanistan should contact 
Afghan diplomatic missions abroad to ex- 
tend the term of their passports & "to 
attain available forms." If the forms 
are unavailable at the missions, they 
will be ptmlMi'-mt airports & border 
posts. (See p. 34.) 



12/10 - PT - The UNGA adopted the Human 
Rights resolution (see p. 17) by a vote 
of 93 to 23, with 31 abstentions. (Last 
year's vote was 89-24 with 36 abstentions.) 
- NYCT - Reagan & Gorbachev discussed Af- 
ghanistan but no breakthrough was reported. 




pREaDENT REAGAN, cheese: m tm^ tm h^^ 

ttoii^ & Oom Cfffiee yesterday^ — 



12/7 



LA Times - Yunus 




Khalis said the Alliance 
^^Hid'-not accept a co- 
alition gov't. "We will 
continue our jehad until 
we establish an Islamic 
gov't." 

12/8 - FT - At a Peshawar 
rally, Gulbudin Hekmatyar 
said his group was not 
ready for a coalition 
gov't & that no ott# w6tild 
be allowed to impose in- 
competent persons on Af- 
ghanistan as a symbol of 
nat ' 1 unity. 

12/9 - FT - The leaders of the European 
Community called for a Soviet troop with- 
drawal by the end of next year. 
- NYT - Richati'f .M#t#lz will he^d the 
CIA operations directoraee which is re- 
sponsible for Afghanistan. 
~ LA Times - Fierce fighting has caused 
heavy casualties & food shortages in 
Khost. Reports are that more casualties 
aire ^tngv4irought into Kabul thai^ at any 
time duri^^^^Che war. 



wut peace man 
anyone Hse." 

8/X1/87 



12/11 - PT - 4.#iMttF .^♦•■t-f^M^iHi-' report 
by Marek Sliwinski of Geneva Univ. stated 
that 1.24m Afghans have been killed since 
April 1978 (see p. 12). 

12/12 - PT - Diego Cordovez met with ex- 
Zahir Shah in Rome last week. He was also 
reported to have met with some mujahideen 
leaders in Geneva. He will fly to Moscow 
next week I? K«*ftil # i^afia*^€ Ih 



12/13 - PT - Iranian Foreign Minister Ali 
i^bar ¥elayati, visiting Pakistan, stressed 
the need for an early solution to the Afghan 
crisis "by restoring the erstwhile Islamic, 
neutral non-aligned status" to Afghanistan 
& enabling the Afghans to have a gov't of 
their choice. 

12/14 - FT - A BBC correspondent who attended 
the Kabul Jirga said that all Afghans who 
returned home would have to join the army 
within 6 ffl6«th« of thelf rettim^- • -^i 

12/15 - NYT - The Reagan Administration 
tmls that a tough stance by the US may . ^ 

■ force tnitiLhm--mmm&^^mj'^tm'M^mi'W^^'*m^- 

a troop withdri«fcl«^.- ,IM-.-Mi.-tet@rtS-'^ tlmt: 
US officials have assured the USSR that 
the US will stop supplying aid to the muja- 
hideen once Moscow begins a troop pullout. 
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12/16 - FT - VOA reported that the So- 
viets have suffered from 30-40 casual- 
ties per day during the past few months. 

- Mujaaiideen rejected Najibullah*s 12/12 
offer of a cease-fire in Paktia Prov. 

12/17 - BIA - The DRA nat'l gross pro- 
duct in J^ftSfi -ms W% f Btte if §3 K@s ' ; 
the basis of 1978 prices); nat'l in- 
come was up 10%. From 1982-86 invest- 
ment in "productive & social spheres" 
has risen from Afs. 12b to Afs. 22.7b. 
There are now 234 kindergartens in the 
SIA (up from 14 . in 1979) with 21,741 
children enrolled (up from 2,150 in 
1979. 

12/18 - PT - Fierce fighting continues 
in Maimana; reportedly half the town 
is in mujahideen hands & mujahideen 
have released hundreds of prisoners 
from Maimana prison. 

12/19 - BIA - The tallest building in 
Kabul will open on the 10th anniversary 
of the April Revolution. Construction 
of the Afs. 691m btiilding began in 1978. 
It will house the cemtral post office 
& telecommunication facdttities. 

- A 200-bed hospital was built in Herat 
with a //10m credit from Iraq. The GDR 
assisted with $93,000. 30 protocols 
haw, been signed between the GDR & the 
DRA. 

^2/20 - NYT - Lt. Gen. Shah Nawas, DRA 
Army Cftii^f #1 -Stmf f , is leading a major 
offensive in Kliost against 
from the Jadran tribe who have control- 
led the area for 9 years. 

- Daily Breeze (Santa Monica) - The 
DRA released 351 political prisoners 
in Nangarhar, Kunar & Herat, according 
to feiito KAul. 

- BIA - At a recent session of reli- 
gious leaders & scholars, the DRA re- 
ported that extremists have destroyed 
the historical museum at Hadda, the 
Najul Madrassa, the tomb of Akhundzada 
& the Hadda mosque, aosque, i^im 
tomb & the madrassa will be restor*^, 

12/21 - PT - file South Asian Assn. for 
Regional Coopsftratlon-i ttt ■ ■ tt^'-W^vtil0k^W 
meeting, turned down lfii|ib%itii^'feit^ 
quest to join the organization. SAARC 
will not accept Afghanistan until it 
regains its sovereignty & independence. 



12/21 - PT - Soviet TV viewers saw a "dra- 
matic televised report" of the DRA offen- 
sive in Khost - a 1st for Soviet TV. 

- BIA - Foreign trade with socialist coun- 
tries rose from $231. 7m in 1979 to $928. 4m 
in lf87. DRA trade agencies were estab- 
lished in Prague, Hungary, the GDR & Kuwait:* 
In another item Commerce Minister Moh'd 
Khan Jalalar gave the foreign trade figures 
as $729m in 1979 & $1016m in 1987. 

12/22 - LA Times - Gorbachev reportedly 
told Reagan that as soon as the Soviet troops 
begin to withdraw they would stop fighting, 
except in self defense, according to US . 
Un<i#^*®ie*y of State Michael Armacost. 

r The United States wants to know 
just what Gorbachev means by 
, "self-defense," he said, because 
•^(M^e's a very high level of mili- 
tary activity generally in Afghan ssv? • 
: society and, therefore, if one is. 
looking for an excuse [to resume 
r fighting], then there's always an 
iiuddent to wiuGh one can refer." 

- NYT - A Soviet scholar disappeared in 
India causing Indian officials to search 
the houses of resident Afghans. [The 
scholar turned up in the Australian Embassy 
in Delhi trying to defect.] 

- BIA- Najibullah will head Sl DRA delegation 
to Vietnam & Kampuchea in January. He will 
also stop in Delhi. 

- Since 1/15/87 over 109,000 Afghans have 
returned home - 58,000 from Pakistan & 

"49,100 from Iran. Over 100,000 internal 
refugees have returned to their localities. 

- the French charge d'affaires in Kabul 
visited Alain Guillo who was detained by 
DRA security forces for illegal entry i^^^. 
the DRA. (See 10/29) ' \" 

12/23 - LA Times - The Soviets acknowledged 
that Soviet troops have been brought in to 
launch a major offensive to break a guer- 



rilla siege at Khost. 




The road from Gardez, 70 miles 
aWay, has been under tight guerrtt* 
la control, forcing the Afghan gov- 
ernment and Soviet troops to send 
in siippiiM by air. In recent months, 
however, guerrillas supplied with 
American-made Stinger anti-air- 
craft missiles have threatened 
flights to the Khost airport, reduc- 
ing the amount of goods dehvered. . . 

The conditions at Khost were 
discussed at a loya jirgah (grand 
council) of Afghan tribal leaders in 
November and the government 
decided to give the region's Jadran 
tribe 20 days to decide whether to 
(^ntl^nAite. (Sec 12/16) 
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12/23 - BIA - Contracts for the delivery 
of petroleum products, "tar & other 
techaical lubricants" were signed by the 
0SSI,;i the DRA. The USSR will b^gin 
deli-^ri^s on 1/1/88. 



12/24 - PT - Italian flla 
Blcasland [sic] was sedzed by DRA mili- 
tiamen in Laghman Prov. on 11/25. (See p,15 
- Australia will give the World Food 
Program food aid worth $4m for Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan. 20,000 tons of 
^^Nfti^tnUl r#a6^ fa^lstan in Jantiary. 
" MM. - More on the battle in Khost: 
MOSCOW, Dec. 23 (AP) — The. 
Soviet Union said today that more than. 
1,500 insurgents had been killed or 
wounded in a major offensive by Soviet ^ 
and Afghan Government troops to ena 
the siege of Khost. a garrison town 
near the Afghanistan-Pakistan bonter. 

Gennady I. Gerasimov, the Foreign 
Ministiy axAesman, gave a rare brief- 
bqi m ammtf operatitms at a regular 
news session tar Soviet ami knc^m 
journalists. 

' He refused to say how many OUMt^ 
ties' the Soviet Unim had aiffcared 
tin twoKlay-old operation. '^We 4o i»t 
provide these figures," he said. 

"The counterrevolutionaries have 
nrffered heavy losses, more than 1,500 
casualties," he said. "Major ammmts ^ 
of weaponry and ammutiitim 
been captured, inclwlh» Si^'wH^ 
siles in om village." ^ .. 




12/28 - NYT - Afghan refu- 
tallied to mark 
the 8th anniversary 
of the Soviet in- 
vasion Women were not 
allowed' ^^at the Peshawar 
gathering where Younis 



Khalis sal 
Alliance 
ready to 
consider a 
Soviet pro- 
posal, which 
has not yet been 
made, for direct 
talks with the 
muiahideen. 

■ - 



that the 
was 



- NYT - Police in Moscow & tenin- 
grad arrested 16 p«3f le for protesting 
the Soviet involvement in Afghanistan. 
One demonstrator, carrying a poster 
that said "Peace on Earth & in Afghani- 
stan" was arrested for disturbing pub- 
lic order. 





An Afghan refugee biuning a Sonnet flag during a rally yesterday in 
New to tiie continuing Soviet presence in Afghanistan. 



12/28 - NYT - The DRA said it had broken 
the siege of Khost & that the 80-mile 
road between Gardez & Khost lam ^^pan to 
normal traffic. *«*>-^; 



12/29 - NYT - The DRA says its troops 
killed 1,603 guerrillas in the battle for 
the road to Khost. Mujahideen denied the 
report & said that 1,500 Soviet paratroop- 
ers who landed in Khost 4 days ago were 
trapped there along with 20,000 DRA troops, 
DRA Lt. Gen. Moh'd Nabi Azimi said tha^t 
an American adviser was killed in the 
fighting. Washington said there are no 
American advisers in Af ghanistan. . 



r 



"Let 1988 be the year of action, 
the year that will see the Soviet 
Union end once and for all its 
brutal occupation of Afghanistan." 

Ronald leatan 12/27 
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